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HE mineral waters of Pyrmont and 
da Spa having for many years been 
greatly eſteemed in moſt countries of 
Europe for their wonaerful and 
8 ſurpriſing efficacy in perfeflly curing 
=P various diſeaſes incident to mankind, 
when all other. remeates have provd 
ine ffectual, and alleviating others, which are in their 
nature iucurable; and being at preſent in great uſe 
and reputation in this kingdom, I am perſuaded that 
a more full and adiſtinft account of their particular 
Qualities, and of the right method of uſing them, than 
has hitherto appeared in Engliſh, will be very accept- 
able to the publick; this I was the more inclinable to 
undertake, having experienced the ſingular efficacy and 
vertue of the Chalibeat waters in a caſe of my own, 
from which, by their means, I was happily recover d; 
1 therefore think myſelf particularly obliged to promote, 
to the utmoſt of. my power, the knowledge of them, and 
likewiſe the method which able phyſictans have by long 
experience and obſervation found to be moſt ſafe, pro- 
per and neceſſary in uſing them; and ibo it 15 not 10 
be ſuppoſed that any unreaſonable Man will have fo 
litle regard to his health, as raſhly to enter upon a 
A 2 courſe 
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courſe. of Chalibeat waters without the advice and 
qirection of a Skilful phyſician, yet as moſt patients are 


liable to forget the rules and directiont that are given 


them by word of mouth, and as they have not always 
a phyſictan by them, it ſeems very neceſſary to put into 
err hands ſuch an approved method as is to be ſtrictly 
obſerved, that they may know how to govern themſelves 
from the beginning to the end of the courſe, provided 
nothing extraordinary or unuſual __—_ during the 
fame ; and I believe every one will think this the more 
expedient, that ſeriouſly conſiders that an irregular me- 
thod of uſing the waters will not only fruſtrate all the 
hopes and expectations of the patient, and render his 
trouble and expence ineſfectual, but what 1s worſe, 
may herghten the diſtemper he already labours under, 
or bring on others equally or more inſupportable, and 
as I had ocular demonſtration, upon the ſpot, of the 
wonderful effects of thoſe waters, I thought it neceſſary 
to ſpend ſome time both at Pyrmont and Spa, that 


by a careful exammation of the ingredients of the wa- 


ters, and of the grounds and foundation upon which 
the phyſictans of thoſe places build ther practice, 
might acquire a tolerable knowledge of what I intended 
to recommend to the world. But on the other hand it 
muſt de own'd, that in treating of a ſubjet of this 
nature with any perſpicuity, it is not enough for a gr 
fon to have ſufficient abilities to make a philoſophical 
enquiry into the ſeveral ingredients of the waters, but 
he muſt likewiſe have had offortunities by long experi- 


. ence and ſucceſsful practice to obſerve and thoroughly 


underſtand their particular virtues, effects, and man- 
ner of operating; but as this is not the work of a few 
days, and a ſhort ſtay at thoſe places, but of long ob- 
ſervation and repeated trials; I therefore thought it 
would be moſt acceptable to all perſons of reaſon and 
judgment, if I made choice of ſome of the moſt cele- 
brated and approved authors, who by ther i 
| an 


To the READER. 
and euperience bid faireſt to underfiand e, 
and to extract from their writings what would be m 
uſeful to the Engliſh reader, either unacquainted with 
their language, or not having opportunities to peruſe 
them; and tho the waters of Pyrmont are eſteemed 
among the beſt, A not the richeſt of any cold Chali- 
beat waters in Europe, and the cures performed by 
them are as great and remarkable as of any wa- 
ters whatſoever, yet they are not ſo generally known 
amongſt us as is to be wiſh'd, there being no perfet ac- 
count of them publiſhed in our Language; wherefore © 
I had them chiefly in my view, and have made choice 
of that full and learned deſcription of them given by 
the ingenious Dr. Se 1ee Ius, firſt phyſuctan and coun- 
| ſellor to the prince of Waldeck, a gentleman of great 
pon pa long experience, and fine taſte, who has 
conſtantly re 4 and prattiſed at theſe wells above 
twenty years, and with great induſtry and pams bas 
acquired ſo thorough a knowledge of this ſubjeft, that | 
be yore? to have left little to the further enquiry of 
others, and is ſo courteous and obliging to ſtrangers, 
that he readily communicates his knowledge to ſuch as 
are, _ of profiting thereby. As the learned an- 
thor differs in many circumſtances. from others who 
have wrote on the ſame ſubject, I believe the curious 
will not think their labour hf in obſervmg what he 
has ſaid. I have extracted from his Book what I 
thought neceſſary both with reſpect to the natural hiſto- 
ry of the valley of Pyrmont, where the wells are, 
and alſo the chymical analyſis of the waters themſelves, 
in which be is very curious and full, and his method 
and rules to be obſerved bath in drinking and bathing. 
are ſo very reaſonable, that I have omitted nothing 
material that may be uſeſul to the patient. In his 
ook, which 15 wwrit in the German language, things 
are handled at a great length, and there are ſeveral 
learned and curious digreſſions, which I have omitted, 
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R ; 4 
ropoſeng to:myſelf to repreſent to the reader, as brit 
O 7 on * things as ſeemed moſt pokes 
purpoſe, and 1 hope I have done'the learned author 
juſtice in repreſenting bis thoughts aright, without in- 
termixing thoſe of any other author; 0 that he alone 

#8 to be underſtood to be the perſon that ſpeaks from 
the beginning to the end on this ſubjeFt-. - —_ 
In the account of the waters of = I have made 
uſe of Neſſel, Stephius, Chrouet, Coquelet, Breſ- 
mal, d' Heers, Gerinx, &'c. and as their Rules and 
directions in uſing theſe waters are much the ſame as 
thoſe of Dr. Seippius, I thought it needleſs to men- 
tion them, but refer the reader to the method to be ob- 
ſerved m the uſe of thoſe of Pyrmont, and ſo avoid 
a great many unneceſſary repetitions, which would 
ſwell this treatiſe to an x Aron butk. 

The good effect of the waters depending not only uf 
on their being genuine, but in good condition, ſuch as 
are adulterated and ill. managed being very perniciou] 
to the patient, I took a particular care laſt ſummer 
when I was at Pyrmont and Spa to. ſettle a corre- 
1 with proper agents, whoſe fideluy I can ſafe- 
y rely on, that a ſufficient quantity of the waters of 
both places be from time to time and at proper ſeaſons 
bottled, ſealed, puch d up, and ſent over, in ſuch a 
manner, as they may loſe as little of their virtue by the 
carriage as poſſible; I can therefore aſſure all perſons 
that ſhall have occaſion, that they may be furmſhed 
therewuh to their intire ſatisfaction, at the Mineral 
Water Warehouſe in St. Albans Street, near Pall- 
Mall; where 1s likewiſe to be had the cboiceſt of all 


other mineral waters now in uſe. 
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| the 
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A Phyſical Deſcription of the Valley of Pyr- 
mont, of the Chalibeat, and other Springs, 
that are to be ſeen therein, 


HE county of Pyrmont, belong- 
ing to the illuſtrious Frince of 
aldeck, famous for its medici- 
nal waters, which have been 
well known in moſt Parts of 
Europe above 200 years, lies, in 
| * the opinion of the beſt geogra- 
phers, in the 52d degree of latitude, and 29th 
of longitude ; tho' in moſt new maps it is placed 
in the 53d degree of latitude, and zoth of longi- 
. tude; towards the north and eaſt it borders up- 
on the elector of Hanover's dominions ; towards 
/ the ſouth and weſt, partly on the elector of Han- 
over and duke of Wolffenbuitle's territories, and 
py on the county of Lippe and biſhoprick of 
aderborn. 

The lower part of the county, particularly the 
valley where the caſtle of Pyrmont ſtands, and the 
Chalibeat waters are, is a moſt agreeable country, 
yields a very fine proſpeCt, and is much admired 

by all ſtrangers ; and whereas moſt mineral wa- 
4 ters come from under high hills, deriving their 
9 medicinal qualities from on minerals contained 

in 
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n 
in their bowels, the wells, generally ſpeaking, 
are ſo ſhut up by the mountains, that there 18 
either no proſpect at all, or it is very inconſi- 
derable; on the contrary, in this valley of Pyr- 
mont there is a plain of three Engliſh miles. both 
in length and breadth, thro* which runs the ri- 
ver Emmer, upon whoſe banks are the moſt beau- 
tiful meadows and paſtures that can bg ſeen any 
where, and from thence to the Mountains are 
excellent corn-fields, and this beautiful and fruit- 
ful valley is furrounded with a circle of high 
green hills. 

The wells lie .between the caſtle of Pyrmont 
and the town of Oe/torff, and have for many ages 
been very much admir'd for their particular taſte 
and wonderful properties, as might be eaſy to 
ſhew from many authentick hiſtories ; they were 
anciently called the Holy Wells, ( Heiligen Brunnen) 
and the ground where they ſpring up was called 
the Holy Meadows, and at preſent they are fre- 
quently ſo called by the inhabitants, probably, 
_ becauſe they were look'd upon as a ſacred wonder 
of nature upon the account of the unuſual man- 
ner of their riſing and bubbling out of the ground, 
and of their particular taſte and healing quali- 
ties, which many ancient authors have tak par- 
ticular notice of. | 


The better to underſtand the nature of theſe 


mineral waters, it is neceſſary to inquire a little 
into the nature and qualities of the country and 
ground from whence they ſpring, and as we have 
already told you that the valley of Pyrmont is ſur- 
rounded with hills, we ſhall firſt conſider thoſe 
towards the north, for, from under theſe the wa- 
ters come, and without doubt bring along with 
them ſome parts of the mineral contents, 


The 
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' The u noſt part of theſe hills is a very 
good fruitful ſoil, very * for all kind of 
corn and garden herbs. The next ſtratum is 
yellow or whitiſh clay, marle, ſand, &c. ſome- 
times one, ſometimes*th'other, and under theſe 
is found, in divers places in great abundance, 
a brown reaaiſh ſtone, ſometimes in grout lumps, 
and ſometimes in ſmall pieces; and about 800 
paces from the wells towards the eaſt is a ſtone 
guarry, out of which they dig yearly a great 
quantity of ſtones for building: Theſe ſtones are 
eaſily ſplinted as they lie horizontally, and in ma- 
ny of the ſplinters are to be ſeen many ſmall par- 
ticles like filings of ſilver, and in the ſmall va- 
cuities between the ſplinters is found a glutinous 
reddiſh earth, very like the Terra Lemnia. 

The quarry men dig always into the mountain 
Horizontally, for if they ſhould dig downward 
they would ſoon meet with a ſulphureous ſuffoca- 
ting exhalation, as they did a few years ago, when 
at my deſire they went deeper, and altho' the 
Hole was very ſmall, and not very deep, yet they 
felt it ſor ſeveral days after, by which we ſee 
that without any great trouble, there might be a 
| Grotto del Cane made, like to that between Na- 
ples and Puzzolo; for not many years ago, during 
the greateſt heat of the ſummer, eſpecially in - 
the month of Auguſt, the exhalation was ſo very 
ſtrong, that when the ſun ſhone directly into the 
foreſaid hole, the motion and riſing of the va- 
pour was very viſible, and every day were found 
near to it dead fowls of different ſorts, which 
Having come to feed upon the inſects that were 
killed by the exhalation, were themſelves catch'd 
in the ſame manner. | 

At the ſame time the experiment was made 
with a dog, which being tied with a rope, and 
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thrown upon the hole, he preſently began to 
breathe very hard, to leap, open his mouth and 
pant after freſh air, he would have inſtantly fal- 
len down dead, if. he had not by leaping gone out 
of the horizontal line, Where the vapour was 
more rarity'd, and ſo catch'd ſome freſh air. 
This vapour, juſt like that of the Grotto del Cane 
near P:r:zolo, ſeldom riſes higher than one foot 
and a half, or two foot above the ground, ſo 
that one may ſafely enough ſtand in it, providing 
he don't ſtoop too low. 

Towards the north, about 500 Paces from the 
wells, lies a great, high and long hill called 
Bomberg, in whoſe bowels, or perhaps in the 
bowels of the contiguous hills, ſo far as we can 
conjecture, 1s gather'd together the water that 
ſupplies our wells, which afterwards finks and 
penetrates thro? the hills till ſuch time as it can 
find a convenient out-gate ; but what kind of 
minerals are contained in theſe hills has not hi- 
therto been fully inquired into; but not far from 
the ſteel well (commonly called Hahl Brunnen) 
on the ſame fide is a riſing gound full of very 

rous ſtones like to the Tophus, which — 

roken, appear like iron ruſt or droſs, ſome red, 
and ſome brown, and black, which being thrown 
into a furnace, and afterwards ſeparating the NI 
lighter particles or droſs from the more weighty, 
we found by a loadſtone, that a great many par- 
ticles of iron were contained in the ſame ; ſo that 
we may conclude, that if the uppermoſt ſtones 
give ſuch indications of iron, if we ſhould dig 
deeper, we might find great plenty both of irony 
and ſulphureous ſtones. e 

Not far from this ſtony riſing ground, and 
about a muſket ſhot from the Half Brunnen (ſteel 
wells) are the Hein Quellen (ſtony ſprings) whoſe 


waters, 


. 

waters, ſpreading themſelves over the contiguous 
ground, wherever they come, they cover every 
thing with a flony cruſt, which is not eaſily ſepa- 
rated from any thing it cleaves to. If you take 

a handful of the black mud from the bottom 
of theſe Springs, it ſmells like the hepar ſulpburis, 
or like a gun newly diſcharged; and the ſtones, 
after they are burnt and thrown into water, 
ſmell after the ſame- manner. From hence we 
may conclude, that very probably the water de- 
rives from the ſubterraneous ſulphur, a property 
and virtue to diſſolve and [incorporate into it ſelf 
the ſtony ſubſtance, which, when it comes into 
the open air, it throws off and lets fall again. 

As to the wells and water which are found 
round the Heel Wells, and which deſcend from 
ſome hills and riſing grounds which lie north and 
eaſt, it is to be obſerved, that all of them have 
ſomething of the acid, mineral, ſulphureous ſpi- 
rit, which is not common to water that comes 
from other places, and which is very diſcernable 
to the taſte of thoſe that are not uſed to ſuch wa- 
ters. | | 

About two hundred paces from the Hone Quarry, 
there is a very ſtrong ſpring of acid water, very 
pleaſant to the. taſte, which has indeed a great 
deal of the acid mineral ſpirit, but brings a ong 


ma with itſelf nothing of iron, or any other mera 


ſubſtance, except a little bnteriſh ſalt, and a little 
ſubtilned earth ; we call it by the name of Berg 
Kuerling, becauſe it ſprings up on a hill, where 
the ground is very ſtony, and it's ſource is much 
higher than that of any other of our acid ſprings. 
It mixes exceeding well with wine, pearles pret- 
tily, and has a moſt agreeable taſte, and would 
be very proper for them that like to drink water 
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with their wine at meals, but find the Hahl Brun 

nen water too ſtrong for them. bine 
The waters that are to the north weſt are com- 
monly heavier and more acid than thoſe towards 
the eaſt, perhaps becauſe they run deeper under 
ground, and ſo have paſſed through more of the 
mineral. There are many other ſmall ſprings here 
and there, which have an acid taſte, contain a yel- 
lowiſh irony earth, and have ſomething of the con» 
tents of the Keel Waters, but in much ſmaller 
quantity. 
The waters that come from the north weſt are 
heavier and more acid than thoſe from the eaſt : 
And on the other ſide in the meadows, there are 
a great many ſmall ſprings of the ſame quality, but 

are not ſo ſtrong of the mineral, neither do they 
throw up ſo much water. 5 
All theſe different ſprings are fo many indica» 
tions and proofs, that all round under ground, 
is full of irony and ſulphureous ſtones. 
There is one thing to be obſerved with reſpect 
to the waters that riſe near the head-wells; a 
few paces behind the well-houſe, ſeveral ſmall 
| ſprings run together into a canal, by which they 
are carried into the common bathing-place. In 
the year 1716, I found in this ditch, all at once, 
here and there, three pound weight of the cleaneſt 
and moſt beautiful /aprs ſelenites that ever was 
ſeen, ſome pieces of it weighing twelve ounces, 
which had been formed in this water. Theſe 
ſprings are not very acid, neither do they give any 
yellowiſh tincture to the ground; and when it is 
evaporated, there remains behind a very ſmall ſa- 
line earthy ſediment. This natural generation of 
the lapis ſelenites ſhews us, that there is a chriſtal- 
line matter or ſubſtance, which by art may be ſe- 

parated from our waters. * 
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Me come now to the ſteel wells (Habl Brunnen) 
themſelves, which in compariſon of the high 
re which lie to the north, may be ſaid to 
pring out of a low ground, but with reſpect to the 
plains that lie towards the ſouth, and upon the 
river Emmer, they may be ſaid to lie high enough, 
for from the wells to the lower end ot the avenue, 
it is above five hundred paces, and all along a 
very confiderable deſcent, tor which reaſon, wa- 
—_— a different nature cannot ſink towards theſe 
wells. | 
The head well, which formerly was called the 
Holy Well, is incloſed and covered with a large 
eighth cornered houſe, by which it is preſerved 
from all dirt, and from the mixture of rain or 
other water. Fn 
The | where the ſpring riſes is about four 
foot and a half diameter, and the water ſtands 
about three foot and a half above the ſpring (or 
is three foot and a half deep), becauſe the con- 
duit or canal that carries it away cannot be made 
lower; and the weight of the great quantity of 
water that ſtands upon the ſpring, is the reaſon 
why this well does not ſpring or ſpout up with ſo 
great force, nor fo high as the Brodel Burn, only 
the ſprings throw up ſmall bubbles like water that 
begins to boil ; but the ſpring is very ſtrong, and 
pours forth a great quantity of water, K that 
there is never any want, how much ſoever you 
pleaſe to carry away, and I have in one minute 
taken up from the ſtream that runs from the well, 
four large buckets full, containing thirty pound 
weight of water each, which amounts to a vaſt 
quantity in twenty-four hours. 
About forty-two foot from this well ſprings up 
the great Brodel Brunn, which has hitherto been 
made uſe of only for I it being neither ſo 
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ſpirituous, fine, nor clear as the well uſed for drink- 
ing. This is found by experience not to be ſo yu 
— 8 as the other, and does not paſs ſo 
ceaſily. 

This great bathing- well is fourteen foot in cir- 
cumference, the water ſtands two foot above the 
ſpring, (or is two foot deep;) and in this place 
there are between thirty and forty great or ſmall 
boiling/ſprings, that riſe out of the ground with 
great force, and make a greater noiſe than a brewer's 
copper when boiling, fo that in calm weather it 
is eaſily heard at the diſtance of fifty paces. About 
a hundred and twelve foot weſt of the well uſed 
for drinking, there is another well ſurrounded with 

oaken pales, about twenty two Foot in —_— 
and ſixteen broad, the water is about four foot 
deep, there are ſeveral ſprings both great and ſmall 
in it. This well is weaker than any of the other, 
and has very little of the acid mineral Gur in it, 


and is commonly uſed by poor people for a cold 
bath. 


Theſe waters bring along with them in great 
quantity a reddiſh yellow earth, which may be ga- 
thered in great abundance, both in the wells, and 

in all the conduits and ditches through which they 
run, for fix hundred paces from the ſprings, and 
the avenue and all the ground on both ſides is full 
of it, which in ſome places lies two foot deep, 
clean and without any mixture: This yellowiſh 
earth, being either taken from the ſprings or the 
water conduits, or the ground about the avenue, 
when ſmelted, will anſwer the loadſtone, and 
when it is ſeparated from the alcaline earth, and 
chriſtalline cremor (as we ſhall afterwards ſhow,) 
has all the properties that perfect iron or ſteel has. 
Although this ferruginous earth, as we may call 
it, is found in great plenty wherever the water 
| . runs, 
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runs, yet there is not to be found the leaſt piece of 
tophus-ſtone ; and this is ſo much the more remark- 
able, becauſe the ſtony ſprings (Stein Quellen) are 
ſo near; ſo that it is evident they have no com- 
munication under ground with the ſteel wells. 
This ferruginous earth is not only found in 
great plenty about the wells, but alſo ſticks to all 
veſſels wherein the water is kept either hot or 
cold, and dyes them yellow: notwithſtanding of 
this, the iron conſtitutes the ſmalleſt part of the 
ſolid ſubſtance, or hard matter, which is incorporas 
ted with the water. WES 
So far as I have been able hitherto to find out 
by repeated experiments, a pound of water con- 
tains only two grains, or two grains and a half of 
iron, after it has been cleanſed from the chriſtal- 
line and alcaline cremor, and ſmelted into à pure 
and clean ſteel; but the whole ſediment, or all that 
hard and dry matter which remains, after eva» 
porating the freſh water, weighs twenty two 
grains, ſo that the ſteel makes at moſt but one ele- 
venth part of the ingredients. As we are now 
ſpeaking of the materia which the mineral waters 
bring along with them, it muſt be remembred, 
that our waters never ſuffer any alteration either 
from dry or wet weather; and whereas it is a 
common complaint, that in many mineral ſprings, 
in rainy weather, they become much weaker, and 
when they are evaporated don't leave behind half 
the matter as in dry weather ; on the contrary, 
our waters in all ſeaſons of the year, and in all 
kind of weather, wet or dry, yield always the 
ſame quantity of matter or ſediment. 
We may make this further obſervation upon 
what preſents it ſelf to our outward ſenſes when 
we drink the waters at the wells, viz. as ſoon as 
you take up a glaſs full of it, you perceive an 
2 | infinite 
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infinite number of ſmall pearles'or bubbles riſing 
in the glaſs, and which are in greater number 
when the glaſs is thruſt with violence into the 
well, and the air-is thereby forced into the glaſs 
under the water, for then they riſe: with a noiſe, 
and like a vapour above the edge of the glaſs, ſo 
that if you hold the glaſs over againſt you, your 
face will be ſprinkled with the particles of the 
Water. 

It is commonly believed by nde, that 


theſe riſing pearles and bubbles are the ſpirituou: 
or ſubtileſt parts of the water, and contain all 


the Virtue of it, ſo that they ſwallow it down 
with great haſte, that they may not loſe the virtue 
of it; but if you take up the water out of the 
well ſoftly, and not thruſt the glaſs into it with 


violence, then there is little motion to be ſeen in 


the water, and yet there is the ſame quantity of Spi- 
rits in it; ſo that it is the air that occaſions this 
commotion in the water, and all theſe pearles and 
bubbles are ſo many particles of air, which bein 
ſnut up in the glaſs extricate themſelves out 
the water, and ſo occaſion that commotion, but 
the ſprrituouſneſs of this water is the reaſon why 
the air mixes more eaſily and plentifully with it 
than with other water. | 

The water is clear as chryſtal, only you may 
obſerve ſome ſmall appearance of a milk colour 


in it, which diſtinguiſhes it from common wa- 
ter; when the water is firſt taken up, this appears 


but very little, but ſhows it ſelf more and more 


every hour, when it is put into an open glaſs and 


expoſed to the open air, and ſo much the faſter 
the warmer the place is. This milk colour after- 
wards changes into redaiſh, troubled, or muddy 
clouds, wherewith the ſteel ſeparates it ſelf, and 


ſhows it _ above like a ſhining glittering / _ 


Ee 11 | 
The taſte of the ireſh water is acid like wine, 
ngent, ſharp, refreſhing and pleaſant, but at 
Hit tastes ſomewhat of vitriol, ſo that many wiſh 
they could * the laſt taſte with the firſt; 
nevertheleſs moſt drinkers of theſe waters drink 
them with very good liking, and Irequontly drink 
more of them than they are ordered, or is ne- 
ceſlary for their cure. org 0 | 
By the ſmell one may diſcover in our wells 
2 ſubtile ſulphureous vapour, which ſometimes 
makes the water-ſervers: giddy and light-headed, 
and this is moſt obſervable when the greateſt 
quantity of water is:drawn off. This /ulphureous 
vapour is the cauſe why fiſh' and frogs, ducks 
and goſlings, when thrown into theſe wells, grow 
giddy and loſe their ſtrength, and at laſt fall down 
and ſink, though this does not yaeſantly happen, 
but ducks, for example, ſwim ſometimes an hour 
before they are any way affected; and if theſe ani- 
mals, as ſoon as they begin to fink, are taken out 
they neither ſuffer in their health nor life, and 
foon appear as brisk as ever. 

This yo vapour is not always alike 
ſtrong, but is ſtrongeſt in the hotteſt ſeaſon, ſo 
that when the heat is exceeding great, young ducks 
will fall down dead in a moment, though old 
ones will hold it out longer. But this vapour 
has not the property of a porſon, which when it 
gets into the body abides therein, and corrodes the 
fame, but it has only a particular elaſtick, dating 
power or quality, by which often in a moment, as 
ſoon as a ſufficient quantity of it falls into the 
lungs, it drives and keeps out of them all air 
whatſoever, and ſo puts to a ſtand all the organs 
of reſpiration, and at once makes all motion in the 
breaſt to ceaſe; but as ſoon as the vapour ſhut 
up in the breaſt ſinds a free egreſs, the freſh 


12 J 
air enters, the animal comes to it ſelf again, and 
ſuffers no hurt; ſo that creatures die for want of 
freſh air, not through the influence of any arſe- 
zical matter conveyed into the body by the vapour: 
and as I told you before, this vapour does not riſe 
much higher than a foot above ground, ſo that 
old geeſe can by reaſon of the length of their 
necks, continue much longer in the water. 

This acid ſulphureous ſpirit is the reaſon why the 


| Waters never freeze, no not in the coldeſt winters, 


as in the years 1709 and 1716. PE 
To conclude this phyſical deſcription of theſe 
mineral wells, I ſhall fay one word relating to 
the daily uſe of them. | 
Many inhabitants of the county of Pyrmont, and 
of other places that lie next to it, particularly the 
inhabitants of Oeftorff make uſe 11 this water the 
whole year, ſummer and winter, whenever they 
are thirſty and at their meals, as their ordinary 
drink, and at dinner- time they come with their 
flaggons and bottles as if it were an alehouſe: 


every body makes uſe of this water, young and 


old, and many ſick and confined to their beds, 
women in child-bed, and ſucking children, they 
are not afraid of its pungency or ſharpneſs, or 
that it ſhould affect their lungs, or do them any 
hurt; but from long experience they know, that 
commonly it is good for every body, keeps the 
ſtomach in good order, and ſharpens the appetite : 
and in this county the people are ſtrong and 
healthy, and arrive at a great age; for in the lower 
art of the county, during the laſt thirty years, 
it is computed, that about 1500 men have died, 
among whom were 128 that were ſixty years old; 
109 ſeventy years; 57 eighty; 37 ninety; a 
6 one hundred years old and above; which alto · 
gether amount to 339 old people, which is almoſt 
a fourth 


134 
a fourth part of the whole number, and in ſome 
places the old men bear a greater proportion. 


A chymical examination and inquiry into the nature of 
the Pyrmont waters, whereby their real contents 
and ingredients are clearly diſcovered, 


R.O M what has been ſaid in the precedin 

F chapter, all circumſtances duly conſidered, 
it will be ealy to find how far one may venture 
in paſſing a judgment, with reſpect to the contents 
of theſe waters, and without ſtopping to examine 
and confute what ſeveral learned phyſicians bave 
advanced, I ſhall proceed to ſhow what I have 
found out by frequent examination and daily expe- 
rience ; and ſo far as I can demonſtrate my theſis, 
it will at the ſame time appear how far ſome have 
been miſtaken, and how many things others have 
with the greateſt aſſurance aſſerted, without having 
made the leaſt examination and inquiry into the 
nature of the water. We ſhall therefore firſt 
ſhow, that the Far which preſerves the whole 
mixture, and all the chief properties of the wa- 
ter, is a 1 8 acid, ſulphureous ſpirit. 

2dly, That this ſpirit is herein intirely different 
from the common ſpirit of ſulphur; that it brings 
along with itſelf a ſabcilized mineral-fat ( Pinguedo) 
wherewith it was mixed under ground. | 

3dly, That this /p:rit, contrary to the opinion of 
all authors, does not diſſipate and is not volatile, 
but on the contrary, the longer it is in the water, 
the more ou it is. Particularly, 4, This 
ſpirit does by little and little unite itſel ** go 
| alcaline 


[ 74 ] 
alcaline ſalt,” or with the ſubtile ſweet alraline earth, 
which is found in all mineral waters, and ſo 
makes of it a /al enixum or neutrum, like a tartarus 
0 polychreſtum, or very like ſal mirubtir 
glauberi. 

5thly, That through this uniting of the acid 
ſpirit with the alcali, it muſt let fall all the diſſolved 
/ wh that it had aſſumed, and ſo the water muſt 
_ loſe all vitriol qualities. 5 1 

6thly, That the ſubtile ſweet alcaline earth in the 
water does far exceed the acid ſpirit in quantity, 
ſo that conſequently this ſteel water- muſt operate 
more as an alcal: than an acid. ” 

7thly, That over and above all theſe foremen- 
tioned ingredienis, there is in the water a clean, 
tranſparent, chryſtalline, taſteleſs 8 like the 
lapis ſelenites, or mountain chryſtal diſſolved. Hh 

In order to demonſtrate theſe propoſitions clear- 
ly, we will firſt briefly enumerate the changes and 
ſeparations which theſe Oy in the water 
undergo in open air and in diſtillation, without any 
mixture of any other thing. And laſtly, give an 
account of what remains, after the water is intire- 
ly evaporated. 117 

The firſt change we obſerve in the water when 
expoſed to the open air, and ſtanding in a ditch or 
marſh, is the pariy- colour d ſhining ſkim, with bright 
rainbow colours, which ſwims and covers the 
ſurface. | 

This /in of divers colours ſhows itſelf after the 
water has ſtood ſome hours in the ſun, or has 
been warmed over a fire, and the more gently it 
is warmed, the more do theſe colours ſhow them- 
ſelves. | 

The next ingredient which ſeparates from the 
water, is the yellow ferrugmous earth, which ſhows 
itſelf very remarkably, not only in the open and 
FO | warm 
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warm air, but in all glaſſes, earthen, and other 
veſſels whatſoever, into which the water is put, 
though ever ſo well corked and ſtopt. > 
The more the water is warmed, either by the 
ſun beams, or over a fire, or when a bottle full of 
it is put into a veſſel full of hot boiling water, the 
reater motion appears in it, ſo that innumera- 
e air-· bubbles riſe with great noiſe in the bottle, 
and break through the ſuperficies of the water, 
and every little globule of air ſeems to carry 
along with it a ſmall particle to add to the blewiſn 
ſkin, which by little and little increaſes and grows 
thicker; and this motion laſts a conſiderable while, 
about two hours in a moderate heat, ſo that it is 
ſcalding hot before its firſt mixture is thoroughly 
2 and for a good while the water taſtes ſtrong 
of iron. ! 
Laſtly, When all the motion of the air-bubbles 
is over, the whole water appears yellowiſh and 
troubled, and the ſkin thick upon it, it becomes 
inſipid and taſteleſs, ſo that one cannot ſind any 
more in it, the leaſt appearance of its former proper- 
ties. If you let the ferruginous earth ſettle well for 
ſome days, and then ſtrain the water through pa- 
per, it will then be clear as cryſtal, and in à cloſe 

glaſs will continue clear. | | 
Let our water be poured into a glaſs receiver, 
or ſtull, put a helm upon it, and begin to diſtil it 
into a cloſe glaſs bottle, the ſame alterations ap- 


E in the receiver as in the open air and heat: 
t the beautiful Colours, which ſome pretend 


to have diſcovered in the helm during the diſtilla- 


tion, are nothing more than what is uſual in 
diſtilling common water, when through the re- 
fraction of the light, different colours, like the 
rain-bow, are formed in the receiyer, and in the 
drops which fall from the helm, 1 
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The diſtilled water, neither the firſt nor the 
laſt, has no acid or ſulphureous taſte or ſmell, nor 
has it ever any ſmell, if it be kept clean from 


dirt; but it taſtes a little, as if ſomething had been 


burnt in the receiver, if it be diſtilled with the 
gentleſt heat, and ex balneo marie : but this burnt 
taſte is ſoon gone, if the glaſs bottle wherein the 
water was preſerved is not ſhut very cloſe: If 
you decant it twice, there remains a very ſmall 
portion of white earth, which mixed with acid 
things cauſes no efferveſcence. If you take a 
great quantity of freſh water, and put it into a 
receiver with a {mall hole above, and heat it as 
faſt as pothble, and then hold your noſe over it, 
it has no other {ſmell than the ſteam of common 
hot water. If with a gentle heat you evaporate 
one half of the water, and then ſet it in a cool 
place for twenty four hours, {you will obſerve 
a great many ſmall and ſomewhat long wes 
rent cryſtals formed in it, which have no taſte 

and will not cauſe any efferveſcence, when mixed 
with acid things. | 

If you entirely evaporate the water, till it is 
quite dried up, there will remain a brown, yellow- 
zh, red matter, intermixed with ſome white; 
from a pound of water out of the Trinck Brunn, 
you have twenty two grain weight; from the 
greateſt Brodel Brunn, twenty four grain; from 
the lower bathing - well, fiſteen grain; and from the 
Berg Sauerhng, five or fix grain. If upon this /e- 
diment, or remaining dry matter, you pour a little 
diſtilled clean water, warm it a little, and then 
ſtrain it through a paper, afterwards let it eva- 
porate, till quite dried up, you will find a ſmall 
white bitter Fa from the Trick Brunn, ſeven 
grain out of a pound of water; from the Brodet 
Brunn, ſeven or eight grain; from the lower 


bathing - 


Lorin. 5 
bathing · well, five or ſix grains; from the well call d 
Berg Sauerling, two grains. The remainder of the 
ſediment which could not be diſſolved in the wa- 
ter, is the alcaline ſweet earth, the reddiſh ferrugi- 
nous earth, and the chriſtalline ſubſtance. | 
When the well known Fharometram Kircheri, or. 
Glaſs-water-Ballance, is put into the freſh water, 
it ſinks to the lowermoſt degree, but as ſoon as 
the water begins to be troubled, and to loſe its 
acid taſte, the ſtaticum vitreum ſinks to the ſecond 
degree, and in the common ſweet water of the 
country, it goes down to the third degree. 
As it is well known that other ſat ſpiritu- 
ous ſteel waters, when weighed preſently at the 
ſpring, are, notwithſtanding their mineral contents, 
lighter than common water, even than rain, or 
diſtill'd water; wherefore I took a glaſs-vial with 
a long narrow neck, and put five pound of our 
common ſweet water into it, and marked with a 
diamond how high the water reached in the neck 
of the vial, and after pouring it out, I weighed 
five pound out of our mineral Trinck Brunn, and 
pouring it into the vial, it came ſo near to that 
of the common water, that it wanted only two 
thirds of a dram to make it come up to it: but after- 
wards 2 ſometimes repeated this experiment, 
I found it did not always hold, and that according 
as the air is lighter or heavier, the water aſſumes 
more or leſs of it; but I deſign to examine this 
matter more narrowly at another opportunity. 
Theſe are the chief circumſtances and alterati- 
ons of the water, alſo the ſeparations of its in- 
gredients, which are brought about . partly by. 
itſelf, and partly by evaporating it by the heat of 
the ſun, or by diſtillation ; we ſhall enquire into 
the true cauſes of theſe ſeveral phænomena, and 
further explain them by ſeveral natural experi- 
5 ments, 


[18] 
ments, and ſo apply them where it 1s proper to 
our poſitions. LOI 8 
The firſt thing we have undertaken to prove 
is, that the ſpirit in the mineral water, which 
preſerves and contains all its chief properties, is 
a ſubtile, acid, ſulphureous ſpirit. | 

This poſition will meet with leaſt oppoſition, 
ſeeing moſt phyſicians are of opinion, that the /p:- 
rituouſneſs in all mineral waters, particularly in 
thoſe that are acid, proceeds from the ſulphur of 
irony ſtones. 

But ſeeing ſeveral of the moderns upon obſer- 
vine, that the alcak predominates in mineral wa- 
ters, and not being able to find whence the acid 
ſhould proceed, ſeeing no vitriol can be prepared 
out of ſuch waters, do think that there is no acid 
in them, but that the ſpirit is rather of an alcaline 
nature, a gas ſulphureum ex marte, without acid, 
like the vapour which riſes when one pours ſpiri- 
tum ſulphuris per campanam, or oil of vitriol, upon 
filings of iron. We will therefore mention ſome 
experiments, which will at leaſt ſhew, that in 
our ſteel waters, there is an acid of ſulphur, 
though the alcalme matter has the advantage, as 
in other wells: and firſt, it 1s allowed by both 
learned and unlearned, that the taſte of the ſteel 
water 1s acid, and every body that knows what acid 
is, will reckon it among acid things: but it is not 
aàcorroſive, but a fixed acid, which leaves upon 
the tongue a pleaſant, rough, ſharp taſte, like that 
of wine, beer, or other liquors, which have been 
rigbtly and duly fermented; and it is from this 
that ſuch waters are called acidulæ, though ſome 
have pretended to have found a ſharp alcaline 
taſte in the waters ; but it is very evident, thoſe 
gentlemen have conformed their ſenſes to their 
pre · conceived opinion. 
! | More« 
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Moreover, 20%, The (taſte and the gentle me- 
tallick ſmell of the waters is ſo manifeſtly like 
that of vitriol, that even children themſelves com- 
pare it to that of ink: now ſeeing there is no vi- 


triol, nor taſte of vitriol without acid, tis mani- 


feſt that the mineral ſpirit of the waters 1s of an 


acid nature. Let us diſſolve a little vitriol of iron 


ina good quantity of common water, and add to 
it ſome Omer 5 of the volatile ſpirit of ſulphur or vi- 
triol, it will ſmell and taſte ſo exactly like the 
water of our wells, that one muſt do the greateſt 
violence to his ſenſes, to deny that they are like 
the one to the other; or if into a good quantity 
of common water, you drop ſolutionem ferri per 
2 ſulpburiſ vel vitrioli, adding a little of the 
aid ſpirits and of glauber ſalt, this mixture 
will taſte more like the mineral waters. 

Zaly, We have already ſhewn, that in a ſtone 
2 near the wells, and in the mineral wells 
themſelves, | there is a ſulphureous acid vapour, 
which is frequently ſo ſtrong, that all kind of 
beaſts are killed thereby; when we examine the 
vapour in the hole of the quarry. by the ſmell, 
we find that there is nothing it is more like to 
than to the volatile, penetrating, acid ſmell of great 
black ants, from whence they diſtil ſpiritum for- 
micarum acido volatilem. 

And ſeeing this vapour, as we have already 
ſhewn, vents itſelf through the mineral wells, 
conſequently the waters cannot but be ar:d, for we 
know by many chymical experiments, how eafily 


a mineral acid ſpirit, reſolved into ſmoak, will 


fix itſelf in water placed near to it, and continue 
united with it. | 5 
Aly, It is only the acid ſpirit that can diſſolve 
the ingredients contained in the water, and keep 
them in the form of a clear liquor; we have al- 

C 2 ready 
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ready ſhewn how eafily the mixture of the mi- 
'neral water 1s undone, and the ſeveral ingredients 
in it are ſeparated ; but if you mix a few drops 
of the actd of falt-peter or ſaliſwith it, but particu- 
larly the ſpirit of ſulphur or vgriol, ſo that the acid 
begins to predominate a littlg, all the ingredients 
will remain diflolved, and ſthe water continue 
clear as chryſtal, whether hoſ or cold, ſo that they 
cannot be ſeparated till all the water be eva- 
porated. 07 . 

If you take ſome very troubled mineral water, 
and drop a little ſpirit of vitriol into it, in a mo- 
ment all the ferrugmous earth, and whatever elſe 
is contained in the water, will diſſolve, and it 
will become perfectly clear again; from hence 
we may clearly enough conclude, that the men- 
ſtruum, or whatever it is, that ſharpens the wa- 
ter, and communicates to it the diſſolving quality, 
muſt be the acid of irony and other mineral ſtones. 

5thly, Nobody has hitherto been able to prove, 
that any other beſide an acid ſpirit ariſes, or can be 
prepared from minerals, and brought in liguorem, 
and ſeeing that ſubtile, rough, ſharp, ſomewhat in 
the water, muſt be a ſpirit, & quidem ex mineralibus, 
neceſſarily it muſt be ſomewhat acid; and every 
where in all minerals and metals, the acid is to 
be found in and with the ſulphur, and in many 
places great mountains, and large tracts of 
ground are full of them; and in great earth- 
quakes and mines in ſeveral places of Europe, iron 
and ſulphur are found together in ſtones or flints 
of different ſorts. ; 

And it has been demonſtrated by the beſt wri- 
ters on mineral waters, E. G. Dr. Liſter de ſon- 
tibus medicatis Angliæ, and Dr. Bergern in his diſſer- 
tation de Thermis Carolinis, that the true original 
of all the ingredients and materials of mineral acid 

3 waters, 
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waters, and of hot baths, is to be found in pyrites 
ſtones, moiſtened and mollified by water; and 
this truth is agreed to by the moſt learned philo- 
ſophers in that way, and it alſo confirms this, 
that the ſpirit of the mineral water proceeds from 
the acid, ſeeing the irony ſtones and pyrites have 
no other thing elſe that is ſpiruuous in them, and 
they conſiſt of ſulphur, iron, and a ſtony matter. 

The acid of this ſulphur is the only men- 
ſtruum or inſtrument of diſſolution, whereby all 
the ingredients of the irony- ſtones are made ſolu- 
ble, and united with the water. The acid 
alone without any alcali, together with the iron, 
gives the vitriol taſte and purple blue 1miture ta 
the waters. 

The acid alſo preſerves in all mineral, eſpe- 
cially ſteel waters, their excellent qualities and vir- 
tues, and to this they owe their good effects. 

If once this acid be loſt, or abſorbed by the al- 


caline terreſtrial particles of the irony ſtones or 


pyrites, the excellent mineral ſpirit, the vitriol 
zaſte, the tincture, as alſo the beſt qualities and vir- 
tues of the waters are loſt at the ſame time. 


Wherefore the acid of the irony ſtones and pyritæ 


is the firſt and chief thing that ought to be con- 
ſidered in the original and mixture of the mine- 
ral waters, and if this be forgot, and only regard 
had to the alcali and the ſalia enixa, the key will 
be intirely loſt; whereby the generation, and all 
the phenomena of mineral waters, may be clearly 
explained. | wo 

thy, We have a very good proof a poſterior: 
in our mineral waters, that there is not only an 
acid among its ingredients, but that it muſt be in 


ſpecie, the acid of ſulphur ; for it is ſhewn under 


e fourth head or poſition, that the ſalt of the 
water conſiſts of an alcali, and the acid of ſul- 
GI, phur ; 
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hur ; and that by adding aliquod pingue, it may 
be made ſulphur, and out of the 2 bur may be 


made ſpiritus acidus, or by adding of iron, vitriol 


may be made of it, alſo of the bare ſalt of the 
water a quantity of pure ſulphur may be made; 
and whoſoever will rightly conſider the original 
of this ſalt, as it ſhall be afterwards explained, as 
alſo the generation of the ſulphur, and the experi- 
ments relating thereto, will, as it is hoped, have 
no ſurther doubt that the volatile ſpirit of the wa- 
ter muſt proceed from the acid of ſulphur in the 
irony ſtones and pyritæ. R bas | ad 

Dr. Hare has indeed on the contrary aſſerted, 
1/t, That ſulphur is an alcali. 2dly, That the 
acid ſpirit that is diſtilled from the ſalt of the H- 
mont waters, is only a creature or productum of the 
fire; but ſeeing the author does not confute- the 
experiments, whereby out of this acid creature of 
the fire, ſulphur may be again made in different 
ways, and ſo become what it was, before ever it 
was brought to the fire, all his objections fall to 
the ground. . 

2Aly, We fee moreover, that this ſpirit is eſpe- 
cially herein diſtinguiſhed from the common ſprrit 
of ſulphur, in that it brings along with itſelf a a 
ſubtiled mineral pinguedo, a fat wherewith it was 
mixed under ground. An 165718 
It is allowed, that there are few mineral wa- 
ters to be found wherein one can meet with a 
right, pure, formal /u/phyr, except in thoſe that 


-are cold; and various authors aſſert many things 


upon this head without any good foundation. 

The principles of common ſulphur are, an 
acid, a ſmall quantity of fat, and of earth, and it is 
evidently, a compoſitum, which cannot be diſſolved 
intirely in water without the addition of a ſharp al. 
caline ſalt. When this is done either by art, or nature 
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in baths and wells, the waters have a ſtrong rot- 
ten taſte, and in many hot baths, may be com- 
pared to that of rotten Eggs, and ſuch waters 
make ſilver firſt yellowiſn, and at laſt black, as 
ſolutio ſulphuris per alcali uſes to do; but it is not 
with our waters, wherefore we do not aſſert, 
that there is a formal ſulphur in them, but it may 
well be put together or reduced from the contenta 
of the water, as we ſhall afterwards ſhew ; but 
that there is contained in it a fat and a combuſtible 
ſubſtance is manifeſt, for if you throw the aryed 
reddiſh ſediment of the water upon melted /alt-peter, 
you will plainly ſee, that a great many particles 
of it do kindle and burn with the falt-peter, and 
this is more manifeſt if you gather a good quan- 
tity of the cin of-atyers colours, that is formed 
upon the waters, and after drying it throw it 
upon the ſmelted ſalt- peter, you will obſerve a 
great many clear ſparks burn t of it, which 
you cannot obſerve, if you throw any matter up- 
on it that has nothing combuſtible in it. 

If you ſmelt a quantity of the yellow ferrugi- 
nous earth which the waters leave upon the ground, 
in a cloſe crucible, without mixing any thing with 
it, aſter it is bruiſed, it will follow the magnet, 
which throughly burnt iron crocus, in which 
there is nothing combuſtible left, will not do; and 
before the magnet can move it, you mult put ſome 
fat or combuſtible thing to it, and ſmelt it with it. 
And as the diſtilled water has ſomething of a 
burnt taſte, we may from that conjecture, that 
ſome combuſtible thing muſt be there, for fuch a 
taſte proceeds only from fat and combuſtible 
things. Moreover, as fat things are light and 
{ſwim upon the water, and appear in different co- 
lours, ſo alſo the ſkin of drvers colours, which we 
have already deſcribed, is a manifeſt proof, that 
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the waters contain a fat ; the moet alſo which 
by diſtillation is found in the ſalt of the mineral 
waters, is a proof of a fat in the/waters, ſeeing 
there is no ſulphur without it. v9 

It is. this fat which, together with the parti- 
cles of iron, forms the ſkin of divers colours, a 
the ſaid iron particles are kept ſwimming by it, 

for they being heavier than any of the other in- 
gredients in the water, would neceſſarily fall to 
the bottom, if they were not ſupported by ſome- 
thing that is light. It is this ſubtzrzed fat, bound 
up with\the acid ſpirit, which gives the waters 
their agryeable and ſprrituous taſte, and is the cauſe 
why they] don't taſte like common water, made 
ſharp with the ſpirit of ſulphur and vitriol, nor fo 
flat and ſweet as diluted ſolutio vitrioli martis, but 
rather penetgating and piquant like wine. | 

And the/mineral waters may in ſeveral things 
be compared to f-;7mented l:quors, for as from a 
thick, ſweet, and clammy muſtum, by the internal 
motion and ſubtilization of the fat, and of the ſa- 
line acid particles, a ſpirituous, ſtrong, clear and 
agreeable liguor is prepared: in like manner from 
the coarſe dead ſtones, by the conſtant moiſtening 
of the water, and motion of their particles, the 
excellent mineral ſpirit of the medicinal waters is 
formed in the bowels of the earth of fat and acid 
ingredients. | 

And as fermented liquors emit a ſulphureous 
penetrating vapour, ſo that in great cellars, can- 
dles are frequently put out, and people made 
giddy thereby, ſo there ariſes a vapour from the 
mineral reſolution of the ſtones, which at wells, 
and other holes and openings of the earth, getting 
vent, does affect both men and beaſts. | 

We come now to the third poſition, v2. that 
the /ara /pruy, contrary to the opinion of all au- 
055 | thors, 
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thors, does not diſſipate and fly away, but on the 
contrary, is always more and more fixed; and 
this is clear from the ſmell of the waters, when 
newly taken out of the well; for it is not pene- 
trating, ſulphureous and ſuffocating as all volatile 
ſpirits uſe to be, but it is a vitriol {mell, though 
—— it has ſomething of a gentle ſulphur, as 
when you diflolve vitriol of iron in water, and 
ſmell to it; in a word, it is a gentle metallick, and 
ſomewhat of a ſulphur ſmell, as one may ſay of 
a piece of tin, copper, iron, ſilver, yea gold it- 
ſelf, that it has ſomething of a ſmell, the effluvia 
being exceeding ſmall. . „ 
If you ſet a great quantity of it upon the fire, 
which preſently makes all ſpirituous things, which 
are any way looſe and volatile, preſently to ſmell 
ſtrong, you may hold your head over it a great 
while, ſuppoſing a large copper full of it, and 
the fire be ever 0 ſtrong, yet neither the organs 
of ſmelling nor of refpiration ſnall be affected 
thereby; or if you have any objection to this, 
then hold your head over the ſmall opening of a 
great glaſs receiver full of the water, and heat- 
ed as quickly as poſſible, yet you will perceive 
nothing different from the ſteam of common wa» 
ter. Is this ſpirit then ſo ſubtile, that it cannot 
affect the organs of ſmelling and refpiration ? All 
the ſpirits we know, in the whole materia medica 
and chymica, the more ſubtile and volatile they 
are, the more powerfully do they affect the ole- 
factory nerves ; or how can we taſte this ſpirit, 
but not ſmell it? 2 
It is objected, that there ariſes a Lee Va- 
ur out of the wells, which manifeſtly ſhews 


ow the ſpirits evaporate; but this objection ra- 
ther confirms than deſtroys our poſition ; for ſup- 
poſe that the ſpirit in the water, either were, or 
were 
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were like to any thing that ariſes like a ſulphu- 
reous vapour out of the wells, certainly it muſt 
have the ſame effect during the time it is evapo- 
rating, and the water, when warmed, would 

emit a ſuffocating, ftupiſying ſteam, which is by no 

means the caſe with our waters, as we have al · 
ready ſhewn. ht aki 
This ſulphureous vapour is not to be looked up- 
on as an eſſential part of the mineral waters, but 
as meerly accidental; for the queſtion is not, 
whether a /ulphureous ſpirit, which the waters can- 
not fix in themſelves, does not now and then riſe 
up and ſpread itſelf through the openings of the 
wells; but the queſtion is about the ſpirits which 
properly belong to the mixture of the waters, and 
are incorporated with it, and alſo unite the other 
ingredients with it, That this ſpirit does eva- 
porate, it no ways appears, nor can any man 
prove it. e i 
And though what is diſtilled from the freſh 
waters; has ſomething of a- burnt taſte, yet no 
body can look uponthis as a ſpirit, for there is no 


. 


difference in the taſte between the firſt drops and 


the laſt, nor have they any effect in ſolutionibus or 
e Rm | 


If it be aſked, what becomes of the ſpirit, and 


where does it remain, ſeeing it does not evapo- 


rate, and yet is ſo ſoon loſt ? this difficulty will 
be very eaſily ſolved by ſhewing, 47bly, that this 
ſpirit unites itſelf by degrees with the alcaline 
falt, or with the ſubtile /weer alcaline earth, of 
which 1n all mineral waters there 1s always ſome 
quantity found, and makes of it a ſal enum, 
ori neut rum, like a tartarus vitriolatus, ſal polychreſtum, 
or rather like a ſal mirabile glauberi. 

There is no rule in chymiſtry more common, 
true, or leſs denied, than that acid things and 
92777 et lix1v16us 
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ſixivious ſalts, or alcalia, when put together, do 
unit the one with the other; at firſt they ſtruggle 

and bite one another with great violence (to ſpeak 
as the chymiſts do,) which occafions a great noiſe, 
a great deal of froth, and frequently heat; pre- 
ſently upon this, they Are oloſely bound together, 
and of them two is ſormed a third ſalt, Which is 
neither acid nor ſimvicus, nor taſteleſs like a terra 
alculina, but altogether ſalinGſmmmm. 
Tpbe ſalts that ariſe this union are called 
ſalia neutra, or enixa, as common ſalt, falt: peter, 
allum, E poly breſtum, | ſal mirabile glauberi, &. 
ſome of which are formed by nature, others pre · 
pared by art; and the acid which before was ſo 
volatile and ſpirituons, does afterwards cleave ſo 
faſt to the alcali, that frequently it cannot be ſepa: 
rated from it by the ſtrongeſt firſeadaG.. 
No ſeeing the mineral ſpirit of fleet waters, ac- 
cording to the opinion of moſt, both ancient and 
modern phyſficians, does chiefly conſiſt of an acid; 
according to our ſirſt poſition, and that modern 
authors agree, that in all hot and cold; mineral 
Waters, there is not only a lixwous ſalt, or an al- 
caline gartii, but that the alcali predominates in 
them, ſo that the acid ſpirit cannot evaporate, but 
muſt, according to the already mentioned well 
known rule, combine or unite with the alcali, 
when it meets with it in any liquor, and thereby 
form. a ſal enixum, or neutrum; and we have ak 
ready mentioned what quantity of the ſaid ſalt 18 
contained in a pound of our waters; we have al- 
eee ed between a volatile and a fixed 
ſhirit af ſulphur in the waters. The volatile, ſul- 
phureous, and fat acidum, cleaves to the particles 
of iron, and by its peculiar property, which all 
artificially ' prepared acid: have not, defends itſelf 
againſt the alcali in the water, till it be over. 
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powered by the air and the heat; but the'-fixed 


acid is already united with the alcali, while under 
ground, and with it conſtitutes, as we have al- 
ready ſaid, the greateſt part of the bitter mineral 
water ſalt. Y N b eie eg 
When the chryſtals of this ſalt are expoſed to 
the eye, they are very like the chryſtals of ſalt- 
peter; but when examined with a magnifying 
glaſs, they don't appear to have ſo many angles 
and other figures intermixed as ſalt- peter, and they 
are all ſmall oblong parallelograms, with four ſides, 
and the uppermoſt and undermoſt fides are broader 
than the two remaining horizontal plains are; 
when this /alt is freed from the volatile ſpirit of 
ſulphur, either per retortam, or by calcmation in a 
fmelting crucible, and chriſtalized anew, all the 
before · mentioned figures appear great, beautiful 
and tranſparent, and ſome of them are half an 
inch long, and in breadth about f or + of their 
length, others of them appear ſhort and thick, 
but all quadrangular. F114, ; : 
If you dry this ſalt gently, you may make of 
it a powder white as ſnow; it has the gentleſt 
taſte of any ſalt whatſoever, it is cooling and per- 
fectly bitter, but it has not the leaft taſte of al- 
lum, as ſome authors have falſely pretended. The 
chryſtals are ſo ſolubile, that if you put half an 
ounce of water, and as much of the ſalt in a 
laſs, the ſalt by the gentle heat of the hand, and 
55 turning it over and over, will change into ſmall 
grains, which cannot be done with any al neu- 
trum, except tartar. ſolub. and terra foliata tartari, 
and even theſe not ſo well. If you let the  dif+ 
ſolved ſalt ſtand in a glaſs in the open air for ſome 
days, it riſes above the water, and forms all kind 
of figures, as ſalt· peter and ſome other ſalts do. 
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If to the ſolution of the freſh ſalt you put a 
ſmall quantity of a ſharp. diſſolved lixivious falt, 
either that of pot · aſbes, or ſalt of tartar, it will 
precipitate a ſmall matter white as ſnow, which 
will by degrees fix upon the bottom like ſmall bits 
of cotton; and if you ſeparate it from the water 
edulcorate, and dry it, you will find it to be a 
fine alcaline earth, which will fret with acid things. 
But you cannot obſerve any efferveſcence in this 
falt itſelf, when mixed with all kinds of acid or 
alcaline things; yet it is remarkable, that though 
che oil, or the heavy acid of vitriol will not fer- 
ment with the ſalt, yet if you pour it upon the 
freſh ſalt, when it is neither diſtilled nor calcined, 
and mix them together, there will preſently ariſe 
a volatile-penetrating-acid-ſulphureous ſpirit, and will 
continue very ſenſibly for ſome time. | 
From what has been ſaid, it is evident, that 2 
part of the natural acid in our waters is much 
more delicate, ſubtile and volatile than the com- 
mon prepared acid of vitriol, which in this expe- 
riment drives away the natural volatile acid from 
its alcali, and fixes itſelf in its place. If you pour 
the oil of vitriol upon tartar. vitriolat. glauber ſalt, 
or * ſalt, you will obſerve no penetrating ſpi- 
Tit rifing up, becauſe in theſe ſalibus neutris t 
acid is as ſtrong, coarſe and heavy, as the oz of 
vitriol itfelf. | 

If you make the freſh ſalt of our waters paſs 
through a glaſs ritorte, the volatile and moſt ſubtile 
part will be ſeparated from the acid ſpirit, and will, 
like the moſt volatile ſpirit of vitriol, penetrate with 
a ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell, through the joinings 
and clay of the ſtill, This is the true ſprrit of 
the mineral water, which ſo many perſons have 
hitherto hunted after to no purpoſe; from three 
quarters of a pound of our /alt, after —_— 

dried 
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dried it perfectly well, I had above three oundes 
of the acid volatile ſpirit; to which one muſt 
ſmell very gently, if he would not be half run 
eh ere 9307 1973607 ee 6 ole haqiozty 
Whatever may be ſaid of the beſt ſpirit — On 
triol, may be faid alſo of this liquor, it had a ſtrong 
taſte like the not reified: ſpirit of tartur, its colour 
was a reddiſh yellow, and when put upon ſilverz 
it made black ſpots in it. There was ſomethin 
of a black ſoot in the neck of the ritorte i ai 
which is very remarkable, above a grain of per- 
fe fulphur/ In a ſmelting fire, dur ſalt melts 
with an ordinary heat, more eaſily than tartarus 
vitriolatus, and becomes as fine and thin as water: 
if you throw a little pulvortꝛed ſmullicoal upon it, 
or any other fat otly thing, and cover the crucible 


well, letting it ſtand for ſome time upon the fire, 


you ſhall have out of it a hepar Julphurrs, and you 
may obſerve a blue flame, and the uſual ſulphws 
reous ſmell riſing from ir. 

This hepar ſulphuris has all the properties and 
effects of common ſulphur, when it is mixed and 


ſmelted with a lixroous ſalt; if you diſſolve it in 


water, and pour diſtilled vinegar upon it, you 
will have lac ſulphuris precipitatum, which being 
dried and put into a glaſs or earthen veſſel, by 
ſetting it upon hot ſand, may be reduced to a'for- 
mal yellow ſulphur, and out of this may be pre- 
pared an acid piritus ſulphuris per campanam, with 


iron, vitriol, and with all kind of oils, balſamu 


fulphuris ; fo that all the uſual compoſitions and 
it, as of common ſulphur. | 
In the forefaid experiment the acid of our ſali 
unites itſelf with the fat of the coal and other 
combuſtible things; and thus of the fat and = 


tranſpoſitions of falphur may be prepared out- of 
he „Inner ns 


1 
acid is formed a real ſulphur, but the alcali in the 
ſalt forms the hepar ſulphurts. * - 1 

A real true ſulphur in no manner of way can 
be prepared with the acid ſpirit of common ſalt 
451 ſalt· peter, and other acid ſpirits; from whence 
we may ſafely conclude, that the acid ſpirit of our 
water and ſalt, is the acid of ſulphur or vitriol; 
ſeeing this acid alone is only fit, together with 2 
fat, to be formed again into a ſulphur, ſuch as it 
was before in the ſtones. 5 1 | 

If our /alt after it is freed from the volatile ſpi- 
rit by diſtillation or calcination, be compared with 
any of the known /alts, which are prepared of 
the acid of ſulphur or vitriol, and a fixed alcali, it 
will be found to reſemble the glauber ſalt as much 
as any other whatſoever ; neither is it unlike the 
Engliſh Epſom ſalt, but the quality by: which it is 
diſtinguiſhed from both is, that a part of the 
acid of this ſalt is more delicate, ſubtile and vola- 
tile, and alſo contains in itſelf ſome par- 
ticles of a combuſtible ſubſtance out of the ſtones, 
fo that by the common acid of vitriok and alfo 
by diſtillation it can be forced from its alcali, 
which is not the caſe with the glauber and Ep- 
ſom ſalts. | 

If this ſimple truth, which has been explained 
under the fourth poſition, be duly conſidered, 


vx. that the ſharp and acid ſpirit of the mineral 


waters does not evaporate, but that uniting itſelf 
with the alcali, it forms ſalia enixa or neutra, and 
if the ſeyeral alterations of the waters be rightly 
obſerved, our fifth poſition will be thereby greatly 
confirmed, which is, that the acid ſpirit of the 
waters, by uniting itſelf with the alcalr, muſt let 

fall all the diſſolved particles of iron which it 


had aſſumed, and ſo the waters muſt loſe all their 
vriolicł qualities. The. 
-* 0h 
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It has been already ſhewn that the waters con- 
tain a perfect ſteel, both from the reddiſh yellow 
earth which lies about the wells, and which 
when ſmelted, is attracted by the loadſtone, and 
alſo from the yellow matter or ſubſtance, which 
being ſeparated both from the water and the other 
contents, and then ſmelted, is alſo attracted by 
the loadſtone; and it is certain, that the Pyrmont 
waters are ſo rich in ſteel, that no waters I know, 
can be compared to them in this point, and this 
will be manifeſt to any body that will be at the 
pains to compare the ſediment of a like quantity 
of any other chalibeat water with ours, and it 
will appear that there is not only leſs of the 
reddiſh yellow matter in it, but alſo that the co- 
lour of the other ſediments is much paler than 
that of ours; and any perſon of experience in 
examining mineral waters, may eaſily ſatisfy him- 
ſelf about it. | 
That the ſteel is united with the acid ſpirit of 
ſulphur, and thereby forms a delicate vitriolum mar- 
tit natrvum, is evident both from the taſte and 
ſmell, and from the known proof with gall, 
which in our waters makes a ſaturated purple- 
blue and reddiſh colour, is ſo manifeſt, that all 
authors with one voice acknowledge, that there 
is vitriol in all mineral chalibeat waters ; but as 
all ſuch waters intirely loſe all vitriol qualities 
when put upon the fire, or when only expoſed to 
the open air, ſo that there does not remain the 
leaſt appearance of a real vitriol: this has con- 
founded all authors, ſo that ſome have ſaid one 
thing, ſome another, but none of them has 
either found out, or explained intelligibly the 
true cauſes of the wonderful los of the vi- 
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It is well known that metals of all kinds when 
diſſolved by acid ſpirits, and brought into a tran- 
ſparent liquor, will, by mixing a ſubtile alcaline 
earth, or lixivious falt with them, be ſnatched 
from them and fall to the bottom, the acid join- 
ing itſelf more eaſily with the alcali than with 
the my, ſo that this needs no further explica- 


tion ; and when we have ſhewn that there are 


ſuch like combinations and precipitations in mineral 


waters, then all the great difficulties which learn- 
ed men form to themſelves, will fall tothe ground ; 
vz. how to explain why the vitriol is ſo eaſily 
ins” either in the open air or by a gentle heat ? 
and why it is impoſlible by art, to draw any vi- 
triol from ſuch kind of waters ? 

Vitriol is not of ſuch a nature as to be deſtroy- 
ed by a gentle fire, as long as it has enough of 
water or moiſture by it, 5d yet it cannot be had 
out of waters, in which, when they are freſh, it is 
obſerved to be, by divers properties peculiar to it. 
It is with the vitriol in mineral waters, as with 
a ſolution of common vitriol, when an alcaline lixi- 
vium is poured upon it; the acidum lets go the 
metal, and unites itſelf with the alcali, and with 
it makes a tartarum vitriolatum. The ſalt is form- 
ed after the ſame manner, and is of the ſame 
kind, and does not differ from it in any eſſential 


int; and when it is thus formed, the metal. 
eal or iron, which was diſſolved by the acid, falls, 


to the ground like a yellow powder. 


All the phænomena which one obſerves by in- 


quiring into the mineral waters, do agree with 
this poſition, and may be clearly explained by the 
ſame. E. G. why ſo many globules of air ariſe 
out of the mineral water when it is warmed ? 
whenever new combinations of different ingre- 
dients in the waters a0 whenever an acid 
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. unites itſelf with an alcaline, the air is 
orced out of the interſtices and pores of the bo- 
dies, and extending itſelf into ſmall bubbles, and 
being lighter than the water, it is preſſed up to 
the ſurface. How many thouſand globules of air 
'will ariſe from a ſmall piece of metal, when it is 
diſſolved by an acid ſpirit, and incorporated into 
it ? On the contrary, when ſpirits fly out of any 
liquid, they go incognito without any tumult, 
ſuch as volatile, burning, or ſmoaking ſpirits ; there 
is no noiſe, no air: bubbles. 

Whence is it that the waters after ſome time 
cannot receive any tincture from gall ? This is no 
more to be wondered at, than that ink loſes its 
blackneſs and becomes brown, when any alca- 
line lixivium is mixed with it. In neither of 
theſe liquors does the iron or the acid of vitriol 
vaniſh, but their particles are placed and combi- 


ned after a different manner. 


Whence is it that ſo ſpirituous a liquor does ſo 
eaſily turn to a flat inſipid water, and yet accord- 
ing to our hypotheſis, the ſpirits are not evapo- 
rated? This 8 after the very ſame manner, 
that the moſt corroſive aqua fortzs may preſent! 
by a little alcaline ſalt be made ſo blunt and mild, 
that one may afterwards eat it without receivin 
any injury, the ſpirit does not evaporate, but al 


that, which before made the agua fortis ſo ſharp 


and ſpirituous, is yet in the liquor, and is to be 
found in the newly formed ſale medio, and may 
be brought out of it again, juſt as, we have already 
eee, may be done with our mineral water 


Galt. From hence it is alſo eaſy to explain why hot 

mineral waters are not by much ſo ſharp, nor 

have ſo much of the wine taſte as the cold wa- 

ters and precipitate the iron ſooner; for the great 

heat which follows upon ſuch like * 
| an 
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and combinations, &c. as are occaſioned by the 


acid ſpirit that is in mineral ſtones, is in a great 
meaſure already over, while theſe waters were un- 
der ground, which alterations the cold waters do 
not undergo till they are above ground: And here 
it may be proper to conſider, the principal and moſt 
Tpecious objection which can be made to our hy 
theſis, v:z.. why is it ſo long before the acid and 4 a 
{i unite the one with the other in our mineral wa- 
ters? why muſt the waters be warmed ſo long be- 
fore this combination enſues; whereas on the con- 
trary, chymical acids and alcalis do unite with 
great force, even in a moment ? | 
The cauſes of this difference are as follows : 
Firſt, As we have already ſhewn, that though 
the ſpirit of our mineral waters be the acid o {al 
phur or vitriol, yet being a natural ſpira, it differs 
from the common ſpirit prepared by art, and is 
mixed with a certain /#b:iled fat, whereby it is 
made more gentle, delicate and volatile than the 
common ſpirit of ſulphur or vitriol; and it is 
from this mixture of til fat, that the ſpirit ſeems 
to have its property of cleaving ſo cloſe to iron, 
as a metal which has in itſelf a great deal of 
combuſtible ſubſtance ; when this ſubtile fat ſubſtance 
is, by means of the air and the heat which put 
all its parts into a new motion, ſeparated from 
the ſpirit, then alſo its particular nexus with iron 


ceaſes, and the acid ſpirit paſſes intirely over to 


the ſubtile alcaline earth; ſo that it is this fat and 
the iron, which keeps the acid a. long time from 
mixing intirely with the alcalt, 

Secondly, The natural mineral alcali is not fo 
ſharp nor inſinuating as the artificial is, as may ea - 
ſily be ſeen, if the mineral ſalt be diſſolved in water, 
and if diſſolved ſalt of tartar, or a clean lixivium 
of pot-aſhes be poured Upon it, it will precipitate 

2 a 


ſpirit of nitre, ſalt and vitriol. 
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a ſublile alcaline earth from the ſalt, and join it 
ſelf with the acid in its room, and the alcali will 
remain ſtill in the water, without having any ef- 
fect-upon the acid, till ſuch time as the air and 
heat cauſe a new motion 1n all its parts. 2 
The natural acid ſpirit as well as the natural al- 
cali, in chalibeat waters has its peculiar character 
and property, by which they are both remark- 
ably diſtinguiſhed from ſuch as are artificial ; the 


natural acid ſpirit, as long as the water is not 


moved by the air, and the heat, continues to cleave 
faſt to the particles of 1ron, and does not pre- 
{ently mix with the alcali; but it is not ſo with 
the artificial acid, for as ſoon as an alcali approaches 
it in any liquor, it preſently joins itſelf to it, and 
leaves the diſſolved metal, whatever it may be; 
yet this is not an eſſential difference, it is only in 
degree and time, and what the artificial effectuates 
in a moment, the natural performs but very ſlow- 


ly. And this is the true way to explain the ſeve- 


ral phænomena obſervable in the mineral waters; 


for other opinions are partly too ſubtile and in- 


comprehenſible, and partly contrary to experience 
and the teſtimony of our ſenſes. 
We come now to explain our ſixth propoſition, 
vz. That the ſubiile ſweet alcaline earth in the mine- 
ral waters does far exceed the acid ſpirit in quantity, 
fo that they muſt operate rather as an alcali than an 
acid. And here we muſt ſhew what proofs we 
find of an alcali in our chalibeat waters, and 
that the acid ſpirit is far from being ſufficient to 
ſaturate all the alcali in them, but that in propor- 
tion there is ſtill a great quantity of /ubtzle alcaline 
earth remaining over and above. 

And, firſt, the freſh water ferments ſtrongly 
with all kind of acid things, E. G. wine, vinegar, 


Secondly, 
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.* Secondly, It is not turned by the ſyrop of vio- 


lets, and the juice of red cabbage, into a graſs» * 


green colour, but becomes ſomewhat greeniſh; 
and when ſuch like juices, by being mixed with 
acid things, become of a high red colour, it re- 
ſtores them again to their blewiſh colour. | 
Thirly, A ſolution of common vitriol does firſt 
trouble the waters, and then by degrees intirely 
recipitates without any noiſe or efferveſcence, 
but the ſolution of ſublimate does not trouble the 
water at all, much leſs does it precipitate a red- 
diſh- yellow, orange - colour'd powder, as other 
ſharp alcaline waters uſe. to do, for it requires a 
ſharp ſaline alcali, to bring this colour out of the 
ſublimate, bare alcaline earth will not do it, E. G. 
crabs eyes, prepared muſcles, and the like. It is 
manifeſt that, that part of the alcali of the waters, 
which is the moſt ſubtile, and fitteſt for mixing 
with the ſalt, is bound up by the acid particles, 
and that the remaining part of it is not wit ſa- 
line, and ſharp enough to inſinuate itſelf into the 
compoſition of the ſublimate, and to precipitate 
the mercury, and give it a reddiſh-yellow colour. 
Fourthly, When the Pyrmont water is mixed 
with ſweet milk, and boiled with it, it rather 
hinders it to coagulate, than any manner of way 
diſpoſes it for it, which would not happen, if the 
acid had the advantage or predominated in the 
water. Theſe experiments clearly and fully ſhew 


the alcaline nature of the waters; we ſhall now 


ſhew, that after the waters are all evaporated, 
there remains an alcal: behind. 

We have already ſhewn that the moſt ſubtile 
ſaline, alcaline part is bound up with the acid in 
the bitter ſalt, and that after evaporating the wa- 
ters, there remains an earthy alcali, which has 
nothing of ſalt in it, 9 now appear. When 
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the ſal amarum neut rum is ſeparated from the ſedli- 
ment of the water, there remains behind about 
two thirds of a taſteleſs Teddiſh yellowy earth, of 
which there is about 14 or 15 grains in one 
pound of water ; of this there may be two grains 
reckon'd for iron, and about one third of it is a 
materia ſelenitica; ſo that there remains about 
eight grains of cremor and ſubtile alcaline earth, 


Which will cauſe an efferveſcence and froth when 


mixed with acid things, and almoſt wholly dif- 
ſolve, and this alcalme earth is white as fnow 
and as fine and delicate as prepared mother of 
pearl, and it is inferiour to no alcaline earth in ſub- 
tilneſs and virtue, which may be eafily'conceiv'd, 
ſeeing it cannot be diſcovered in ſo tranſparent 


and clear chryſtal water. 


In my opinion, it is not difficult to diſcover 
the original of this alcaline earth ; the Hritæ have 
not only ſulphur and iron in them, but as they 
have the name, ſo they are really ſtones, and have 
a great deal of a ſtony hard ſubſtance, ſome more, 
ſome leſs; in ſome it is coarſe, in others ſubtile 
fine and ſoft. When the acid ſulphureous ſpirit and 
the iron, which is in theſe ſtones begin through 
the moiſtening of the water, to operate the one 
upon the other, the ſtony. ſubſtance is affected at 
the ſame time, and is penetrated, ſubtilized and 
diſſolved by the mineral ſpirit; the ſubtileſt part of 
the ſame mixing with the ſalt, joins itſelf to the 
heavieſt part of the acid, and ſo conſtitutes our 
bitter mineral water ſalt: when above ground the 
iron is ſeparated from the acid ſpirit, a part of 
the alcali is ſaturated by this acid, another part is 
the above mentioned alcaline earth or alcali terreum, 
and another part of this ſtony ſubſtance, is inti- 
mately mixed with ſomething of an acid dae 
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nd conſtitutes: that matter which we made men- 
tion of in our ſeventh poſition, vr. - 

That there is in the waters a clean, tranſparent, 
cryſtalline taſteleſs ſubſtance, like. a lapis ſelennes, or 
like mall mountain cryſtals. 

When the water is diſtilld very gently and 
ſlowly, and after it is almoſt wholly evaporated, 
this cryſtalline ſubſtance places itſelf all over the 
alcaline cremor, and the flower the waters are eva - 
porated, the greater the cryſtals are, which ſome- 
times cannot be well diſtinguiſhed by the naked 
eye, but in a magnifying glaſs they appear in 
ſmall white ſhining particles, all made up of clear 
tranſparent prickles, preſently they fs. larger, 
and appear ty'd like ſmall brooms, there being a 
great many of them cloſely compacted and tied 
together at onei end, and at the other end divided 
into a great many points; ſometimes they appear 
like ſo many ſmall, thin, tranſparent lamellas, 
and quadrangular, oblong, flat ſmall figures, which 
manifeſtly repreſent the 2 elenites to the naked 
eye. This matter is perfect y taſteleſs, does not 

rit under one's teeth like ſand, but is ſoft like the 
A ſtone. es | 

Theſe cryſtals when either put near a gentle 
fire, or calcined upon a good fire, loſe all their 
ſhining and tranſparency, and turn to a powder 
whiter than ſnow, but it is not at all like lime ; 
for it has no heat if you pour water upon it, nor 
is there any efferveſcence when it is mixed with 
acid things, ſo that it has all the chief qualities of 
the ſelenites ſtone. 

The reaſon why I compar'd it to the moun- 
tain cryſtal is, becauſe this matter, according as 
the evaporation proceeds, quick or flow, turns 
into cryſtals that reſemble long ſpits and needles, 


whereas the /elenites ſtone does commonly form it 
D 4 . 
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ſelf into thin ſmall leaves one upon another, and 


ſometimes into clear broad Plates. And this may 


' ſuffice concerning the volatile and fixed ingredi- 
ents and contents of Pyrmont waters. 6 
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CHAP. III. 
Of the chief virtues and effects of the Pyrmont Wa- 


ters upon humane bodies, and of the diſeaſes which 


have been cured thereby. 


A F TER having fully examined and confi- 
der'd the mineral contents of the Pyrmont 
waters, and what diſtinguiſhes them from com- 
mon water, with the ſeveral remarkable circum- 
ſtances relating to them, we muſt now confider 
their virtues, effects, and manner of working. 
The mineral waters work according to all their 
incorporated ingredients together, and the ſafeſt 
and ſureſt way to learn the virtues and advan- 
tages of any water, 1s, by repeated experience 
and manifold examples ; and we are not to reject 
all conſiderations a priori, providing we do not 
take for our foundation a chaos of chymerical in- 
e but the true anatomy of the ſeveral dif- 
erent parts of the contents of the water, for 
hereby we attain to a reaſonable practice, and 
hereby is experience confirmed, and render'd un- 


changeable ; for otherwiſe it often happens, that 


phyſicians in their water deſcriptions contradict. 
themſelves, and ſay ſo many abſurd things of the 
virtues of their water, that what one efabliſhes 
to day is confuted by another to morrow. | 


Before 
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- Before we take into conſideration the common 
effects of the water, we will firſt confider and ſer 
before you theſe poſitions, we have already de- 
monſtrated. | | 

Firft, The acid ſpirit of ſulphur. 

-» 2dly, The vitriolum martis nativum. 

3dly, The ſalt. © 

4thly, The ſteel or iron. 

7100 „The alcaline earth, And, 
Gh, The cryſtalline ſubſtance. 
Each in particular according to its peculiar known 
properties and effects. 

he firſt is the ſpirit of ſulphur. That acid of 
ſulphur and vitriol is of the ſame ſpecies, is a thin 
agreed upon by the moſt learned chymiſts, 
they can, as often as they pleaſe, without any 
difficulty, make vitriol out of fulphur, and with 
2 acid of vitriol make ſulphur, one out of the 
other. | Es 

That the ſpirit of ſulphur and vitriol is a medi- 
cament, which without any mixture of any other 
thing, may be taken without any danger or hurt, 

to 10, 15 drops, and ſometimes a ſcruple and 
more, is ee upon by the learnedeſt and moſt 
experienced practitioners. 

And this acid is ſo far from doing any hurt, 
that when it is taken with due regard to the con- 
ſtitution, and in due time and order, it ſtrength- 
ens the ſtomach, reſtores loſt appetite, deſtroys 
the ſuperabundant bitteriſh ſharpneſs, both in the 
ſtomach and bowels, and alſo in the blood, and 
carries all ſuch matter entirely off by urine. This 
acidum has been found of great uſe in hot fevers, 
eſpecially in thoſe that are infectious, and it is 
uſual to mix in drink 12, 15 or 20 drops, where- 
by the very much thinned blood is a little thickned, 
and a putrid reſolution of it prevented, Sc. 
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As to what relates to the acid ſpirit of ſulphur 

or vitriol, which appears in our waters, we 
have ſhewn in the preceding chapter, that it is 


very like the volatile ſpirit of vitriol; ſuch à ſpirit 


has indeed a very ſtrong penetrating ſmell, but 
neither the taſte of it, nor the corroang effect, is 
by any means ſo ſtrong as a common acid of vi- 
trio, or any other acid clymical ſpirit, yea it is 
gentler by much than vinegar, which we daily 
make uſe of. | | 

The cauſe of the gentl of this volatile ſpi- 
Tit, tho? it is itſelf an acid of the ſame ſpecies as 
the common acid of vitriol (for the common ſpi- 
Fit may be eaſily changed into a volatile, & 2 
contra) we have already given, viz. that the ſub 
wined fat that is mixed with it does indeed make 
the acid ſalt particles more volatile; but according 
to the manner of all oily and fat things, does 
blunt and remove their ſharpneſs and pointedneſs, 
and not only this, but the ſpirits of this water 
are freed from all gnawing and corroſive ſharp- 
neſs, both by the. diſſolved iron with which they 
are combin'd, and by the alcali, as in Poſition 6, 
7. ſo that it is impoſſible that the acid ſnould any 
manner of way carrode the moſt foluble thing 
whatſoever. | 
On the contrary, the efficacy and virtue of ſu 
a volatile ſpirit has been ſo much celebrated by 
many chymiſts and praQtitioners, againſt epilepſies, 
palpnation of the heart, Cc. and for the ſpeedy 
eee of all ſorts of ohſtruiont, that if the 
half of it were true, it ought to be look d upon 
as an excellent remedy; but the natural ſpirit 
muſt be more excellent, than that N by 
art. This volatile acid according to our fifth poſi - 
tion, is united with the iron, and with it conſti- 
tutes a hard vitriolum martis natroum, which is the 


ſecond 
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ſecond ingredient we muſt here conſider accord- 
ing to its medicinal properties and virtues. 
A clean vitriol of iron 1s not only daily made uſe 
of, by the beſt practitioners, as a fafe and good 
remedy, but they give a doſe of it ſo far as 10, 
ta, 15 grains, and continue it daily one week af 
ter another. It opens obſtructions in the bowels 
of the lower belly, ſtrengthens the ſame, and by 
the gentle contraing virtue of the iron helpg 
their too great relaxation, diſſolves flime, kills 
worms, &c. The much uſed and excellent 7mc- 
tara mariis Ludovici Tartariſata is made out of it, 
and the moſt cautious phyſicians make no ſcruple 
to give the vitriol of iron to children of a week 
old, in pulvere abſorbente Wedely. | 

If notwithſtanding all this, any perſon ſhould 
be ſuſpicious of the common vitriol of iron, and 
ſhould look upon it as a ſecret corroding acid, yet 
let him not think the ſame of the vitriolum martis 
in our water, for according to the ſixth poſition, 
the alcali predominates in the water, fo that the 
acid can never have any corroding effect, for as 
foon as an acid particle is looſened from the iron, 
it is preſently catch'd by the alcali, and ſo cloſely 
united with it, that it is with difficulty diſunited 
again by the power of the fire. 

From this uniting of the acid with the alcali, 
does our mineral water ſalt proceed, as we pro- 
ved under the fourth poſition, and have com- 
pared it cum tartaro vitriolato, and particularly 
a ſale mirabili glauberi, and the Engliſh purging 
all. | | 
What excellent virtues, ſure and gentle ef- 
fets, ſuch /alia media have, which are form- 
ed of an acid vitriol, and an alcali, we are in- 
form'd of by daily experience, we may alſo learn 
from the lofty titles given them, when they — 
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called, ſalia polychreſta arcanum duplicatum &c3 


Theſe ſalts thin and diflolye all /ltme, hardneſs 
and obſtructions in the ſtomach, bowels, - ſpleen, 
liver and other glandulous parts; they are reck- 
oned the beſt medicines in fevers, cure all ſorts of 
agues, and are very ſuccesfully joined cum bexoar- 
dicis fixis in hot fevers; are very effectual in 
fwellings, dropſies, &c. are firong diureticks, and 
cleanſe the kidnies and bladder from gravel, 
ſand, Sc. all which properties are well known; 
and theſe artificial ſalts are ſo gentle, that not on- 
ly may one with ſafety take large doſes of them, 
but may continue to take them for many days 
ſucceſſively, without occafioning any gripings or 
uneaſineſs ; of this nature is the ſalt of our wat- 
er, as we have proved under the 4th head, fo 
that there is no reaſon to fear any corroſion, for 
as much as in one pound of water, there is not 
above ſeven or eight grains, and even that mixed 
and ſurrounded with a predominating alcaline earth. 
We come now to conſider the ſteel or iron, 
which we find in our medicinal waters, and as 
iron in common life is the moſt uſeful of all me- 
tals, ſo it has had hitherto the pre-eminence, over 
all other metals in gone, and of it are prepar- 
ed the ſafeſt, ſureſt, and moſt uſual medicin 
yea the filings of red Iron are often preſcribed an 
taken to very good purpoſe. 

The principal medicinal effect of iron in hu- 
man 4 is that it ſtrengthens and gently con- 
tracts all the bowels, in long illneſſes the fibres 
of all the inward parts are much weakned and 
relaxed, and by virtue of the /ulphureous, dryed 
ferruginous garth, they recover their natural 
ſtrength and firmneſs, and by the motion of it's 
parts all ſlimy tartarous obſtructions, 1f not too 
much hardned, are preſſed out of the ſeveral _ 


e 

of the body; for which reaſons, the ftee! or iron 
water produces ſo excellent effects in malo hypo- 
chonariaco, morbis matricis, defects of digeſtion and 
all obſtructions whatſoever. The leſs iron there 
is in any mineral water, the ſooner may the bow- 
els ſuffer injury by the uſe of the ſame, by open- 
ing and relaxing them too much, and the fibres of 
the nerves are thereby greatly weakned, but no- 
thing like this can happen in the uſe of the Pyrmont 
waters, which abound ſo much in iron, in which 
thing no waters can come up to them, ſo that 
-\rag virtues muſt be greater, and their uſe more 

Ie. 

The difference that there is between a rich 
ſteel water, and a water that has little or no iron 
in it, is very remarkable in the Pyrmont waters, 
for the logger you let them ſtand, till the iron ſe- 
parates itſelf from them, the more do they purge, 
which every body experiences, that drinks them 
at home and at a great diſtance from the wells, (for 
ſometimes by warm weather, the water isvery much 
altered in it's mixture, and the greateſt part of the 
iron fixes itſelf on the glaſs or earthen veſſels) and 
we hear them often ſay that the waters have 
more effect upon them at home than at the wells, 
and this effect they reckon by the frequent purg- 
ing. But what advantage is there, tho? the body 
be never ſo well cleanſed by the ſalts and the wa- 
ter, if at the ſame time the bowels do not recover 
their due ſtrength, firmneſs and contracting moti- 
on? for when this is not the caſe, the hurtful 
humours do often gather again in the weak and 
Tlippery bowels as ſoon as they are expelled, fo 
that the benefit ſuch patients reap by the water is 
very ſmall. There is one queſtion relating to the 
iron or ſteel yet remaining, viz. whether the fteel in 
the water per forms it's effect as a vitriol, or as a cro- 
| cus 
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cus martis. It has been demonſtrated in the pre- 
ceding chapter, that the water when expoſed to 
the open air, and particularly by heat, as in the 
ſtomach and bowels, by degrees loſes, and lets 
fall all its vitriol qualities, and therein mixes it- 
ſelf with all kind of acid bitter and groſs earthy mat- 
ter, and eſpecially the fat earthy particles cleave 


to the vitriol of iron, oyercomes the ſame, and 


thereby forms a black ink colour, which we ſee 
by the excrements of ſuch as uſe the ſteel waters. 
The water leaves or throws off all its vitriuhck qua- 
lities in primis vis, and ſuppoſe ſome ſtee] ſhould be 
carry'd into the blood with the other contents of 
the water, yet it operates rather as a ſubtile cro- 
cus of iron, by ſtrengthning the relaxed ſolid 
parts, than by any prevailing vitriolick qualities 
proves hurtful to the nerves, as ſome aiithors ima- 
gine; but particularly the predominating ſubtile 
alcaline earth, (which is the fifth ingredient we are 
to conſider the effects of) does hinder both the 
acid and the virtiol of the waters to have any bad 
effect, as has been already proved; every nurſe 
knows what effect ſubtite alcaline earth produces 


in our bodies, and there are very few recipes for 


wder wherein we do not ſee crabs eyes, oyſter 
ſhells, mother of pearl, &c. fs 
And that the alcal: in our ſteel water is ſuch a 
ſubtile earth, and of the delicate fineſt fort, which 
is diſolved in cryſtal clear water, we have al- 
ready proved in the preceding chap. and it muſt 
have this ſame effect, and even greater, v. to 
correct and attract to itſelf the ſaperſluous acid-bi- 
ter and ſaline ſharpneſs in the ſtomach and bowels, 
which afterwards, is convey'd out of the body 
by the cleanſing virtue of the water. 

Finally, there remains the taſteleſs cryſtal ſubſtance 
of the water, and we muſt conſider if this has any 

| - medicinal 
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medicinal virtues. We have already obſerved, that 
this tranſparent cryſtal is nothing, but a pure 
ſelenites ftone. This ſtone is a ſoft tender earth, 
which does not grit between the teeth, and it 
may _ be rubbed into a ſmall imperceptible 

wder. 

If neither the powder of crude nor calcined ſe- 
lenites will make any efferveſcence with acid 
things, it is alſo well known to be the cafe, both 
of prepared mountain cryſtal, and of many preci- 
ous and other ſtones, (/ap:dtbus pretioſi: & minus 
pretiofis,) which nevertheleſs are in great reputati- 
on with the beſt practitioners, for their medici- 
nal virtues, eſpecially the prepared mountain 
cryſtal, which is found exceeding beneficial to 
both old and young, againſt ſuper abounding, 
ſharp corroſive gall, in looſneſſes, fluxes, ſtone in the 
kidneys, palſies, fluore albo, &c. and is often given to 
nurſes to increaſe their milk. „„ 

Tho' the materia ſelenitica is not ſo hard and 
firm, yet in other things it may well be compared 
with the ſubſtance of the mountain cryſtal, and upon 
the account of its tenderneſs and ſoftneſs appears to 
have more free entry into, and greater effects upon 
the humours of the body, and accordingly in my 
practice I have often made uſe of, not only the 
cryſtaline matter, but alſo of a pure ſelenites ſtone; 
in ſuch caſes in which the mountain cryſtal is re- 
commended, and that both by themſelves and 
mixed with other things, and always they have. 
effectum precipitantem. 

Moreover the laprs ſelenites is not only made 
uſe of, for mechanical and external things, as 
paint for ladies, Sc. but ſome very experienced 
phyficians have made uſe of it as an excellent 
antiſpaſmodicum againſt the Epilepſie, paroxy/ms of 
tbe ague and the like, © 

Theſe. _, 
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Theſe are the properties, virtues and effects of 
all the ingrediem which conſlitute the mineral con- 
tems of our water, and where the hurtful corro- 
five qualities lye, or what ingredient does corrode, 
is impoſſible to be diſcovered; on the contrary 
every one acquainted with the materia medica will 
confeſs, | 
Firft, That the Pyrmont waters, according to the 
proven virtues of the ſeveral parts of their mineral 
=: ih deſerve rather to be called ſweet than 
acid. | | 
 2aly. That every Day ſalts and other things are 
preſcribed to the weakeſt ſick people, and ſuch as 
are affected with inward diſtempers, which are 
ſharper and more griping than the contents of 
our waters, and conſequently all frivolous pre- 
tences about the ſharpneſs and great ſtrength of 
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* the water, Fe. proceeding partly from envy, 
el and partly from ignorance, do now fall to the 
1 round. We muſt now conſider further how the 
1 reſh Pyrmont waters, with their united mineral 
A contents, do operate in our body, and what are 
1 the effects that men commonly experience by 
1 them. The moſt obvious and beſt known opera- 
TY tion of the waters, when drank in due meaſure 
THEM is, that they greatly increaſe all the natural eva- 
1248 cuations and eſeclions performed by the ſeveral or- 
19 gans of ſecretion and cleanſing of the whole body. 


| With ſome perſons the water occaſions a ſtronz 

5 ſalivation, which continues for ſome days, an 
VR carries off a great deal of phlegm or flime, 
i} through the glands of the mouth, throat and 
1 wind pipe; it affects the ſtomach alſo, and 
I . Cauſes vomiting, and thereby a great deal of filth 
A is thrown out. It alſo carries off by ſtool the 
| groſs humours lodged in the bowels, this fre- 
quently laſts for ſome days and occaſions a very 
| ſenſible 
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eaſily breed and grow * But by the uſe of 
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ſenſible heat in the body. But for the moſt part | 
it paſſes through the kidneys and bladder, and 


many perſons do daily make more water, or at 


leaſt as much as they drink. It occaſions a ſweat 


over the whole body, and even to ſuch as ſweat 


with great difficulty, or complain that for ſome 
years, they have never been able to ſweat regu- 
larly; and when the humours are very ſalt and 
full of gall, it occaſions an out-breaking over the 
whole ſkin, which ordinarily is ſoon gone, owis 
removed by bathing at the end of the cung. 
The ordinary bloody fluxes both in men and wo- 
men, which are attended with ſuch bad conſe- 
quences, are cured by the waters in a more ſafe 
and ſure manner, than by any other known 


method whatſoever. 


' Theſe ſeveral cleanſings of the body are carried 
on in ſo gentle a manner, if men proceed regular- 


ly, that no medicine is to be compared to it, and 
altho? ſome have repreſented it as too ſtrong, yet 
all that have drank it regularly, know the con- 
trary by experience. | 

And not only does it viſibly produce the fore- 
ſaid effects, but according to the parts of its mi- 
neral contents, it muſt alſo produce theſe follow- 


ing effects requiſite for reſtoring of health, v. it 


corrects the ſaline bitter and ſharp humours of the 
ſtomach and bowels, alſo changes and ſweetens 
the whole maſs of humours, and it diſſolves, at- 
tenuates and ſeparates, all obſtructions of the 
lungs, kidneys and ſmall veſſels of the body, and 
carries oft all kind of impurities through the ſe- 
veral excretories. 

And as it is very common in broken conſtitu- 


tions and weak bodies, tho' ever ſo well cleared 


of all hurtful humours and obſtructions, yet they 
the 
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the waters the tone and elaſticity of the ſolid parts 
and fibres is, by means of the ſulphureous balſamick 
ferruginous earth contained in them, reſtored and 
ſtrengthned, and thereby all new gathering of 
hurtful matter and juices in any parts of the body 
prevented and hindered; ſo that all theſe things 
conſidered, it is evident, that when amon KF 
the means of recovering health, any one ſhall be 
found deſerving the name of a panacea, it muſt 
certainly be the mineral waters, and according to 
the forementioned circumſtances, the Pyrmont wa- 
ter muſt be one of the beſt. And particularly, 
God has provided the mineral water as a fingular 
remedy againſt all chronical diſtempers 8 a 
very few) provided they be not too much rooted 
and inveterate ; and in the opinion of the learned- 
eſt and moſt expert praCtitioners they are the laſt 
aſylum, after men have gone over all the predica- 
menta remediorum to no purpoſe. FIR av 
So that it is abundantly evident by innumerable 
inſtances, that it has a wonderful effect in mani- 
fold diſtempers, to which human nature is liable 
as thoſe of the head, on, delirium, lofs of 
fleep, and all defects of the outward ſenſes, all 
diſeaſes of the breaſt, and ailings of the lungs, by 
ſweetning the ſharp ſaline humours, tepmeating 
the boiling heat of the blood, and ſtrengthning 
the parts by its contracting, healing and balſa- 
mick virtue; and here it is to be obſerved, that in 
diſeaſes of the breaſt, it muſt not be drank cold 
but lukewarm, otherwiſe by its coldneſs it may 
prove hurtful. It is alſo good againſt all diſor- 
ders of the ſtomach, loſs of appetite, defects in the 
digeſtion, palpitations of the heart, Q c. 
And in the bowels, againſt all pituitous, fla- 
tulent and bilious cholicks, deſtroys and carries off 
orms, when all other means fail, and alſo 
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in paralytick diſorders, convulſions and cramps, 
ſcorbutick eruptions and ſpots, ſwellings and 
gon, .213: 1193/3 359 5 | | 

It attenuates; ſeparates and ſweetens the thick 


. viſcous ſharp and bitter blood, cures both the be- 


ginning and remains of the lues venerea, ſcurvy, 
cachaxies, &c . 

And in women it cures all obſtructions of the 
menſes, green-ſfickneſs and detolorationes menſium, 
relaxations; of the matrix, and parts belonging to 
it, barrenneſi, &c, I could confirm all this by 
manifold examples, and thereby compoſe a 
compleat courſe of | medicinal hiſtory and cures 
performed by the Pyrmont waters, which would 
give great light to practice, with reſpect to 
mineral waters, but muſt delay it till another 


opportunity. 


2 — * * 


e ee 
Of the way and manner of drinking the Pyrmont wa- 
ters,” ſo as to profit thereby, both with . to the 
ſeaſon, preparation, quantity, order, cold, or heut 
continuat ion, diet, medicines, according to the dif- 
ference of age, ſex and conſtitution, and hom to ob- 
viate and prevent accidents and obſtacles duriug the 


cure; and laſtly, concerning the ; ag of the water 
after the patient has left off drinking. 


Itherto we have given an account of the vir- 
tues and effects of the waters for recovering 
the health, and now we ſhall lay down certain 
rules which are to be obſerved in the uſe of them, 
in order to attain ſo excellent an end; and ſo 
much the more neceſſary it is to do this, . becauſe 
experience teaches us, that not only the mean 
| 555 | fog 
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for recovering of health, but even dur natural 


nouriſhment, if not made uſe of in due meaſure 
and order, does more hurt than good, and inſtead 
of helping, does really deſtroy the body. 
Ihe firſt t 
have already obferv'd that our waters have a like 
virtue in all times and changes of the weather 
fo that at all times of the year, when it is judg 
fit by a skilful phyſician for the patient, wearied 
with other medicines, the waters may very ſafely 
be uſed ; for there is no month in the year where- 
in we cannot ſhow, that the waters have had 
the deſired effect ; but ſeeing the waters are moſt- 
ly drank cold, and the cure is in itſelf rather 
temperate and cold, than hot, ſo it may eaſi 
be obſerved that the months of May, June, Jul 
and Auguſt, are the moſt convenient; for in this 
ſeaſon there is better opportunity for motion and 
exerciſe of the body in the open air, and taking 
ſuch diverſions as are very neceſſary during the 
cure. | 

As for ſuch as cannot drink the waters at the 
wells, it is to be obſerved, that it is beſt for them 
to drink them in the months of March, April and 
May, before the heats come on ; for the waters be- 
ing then carried to very diſtant places, are heated 
upon the road in the day time, and cooled again in 
the night, whereby their ſpirituouſneſs is very 
much abated, and the ſteel particles thrown u 
on the ſides of the veſſels wherein the water is 
contained, which does not happen when the wa- 


ter is drawn and carried away in cool weather, 


and afterwards put into cool cellars till it be uſed. 
Some phyſicians are for beginning to drink' the 
waters a week, or three or four days' before the 
full moon, that ſo they may have done by the 
end of the moon, when the humours of the * 
7 


hing to be confider'd is the ſeaſon; we 
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dy are more eafily purged away; but as no body 
can know before-hand how long they muſt con- 
tinue the cure, which depends upon the effect the 
waters/ have, therefore this method ſeems to have 
very little in it. e 
The moſt proper time of the day is the morn- 

ing, faſting, after the body has been ſtrengthened 
and refreſhed by reſt; for then the ſeveral excreti- 
ons occaſioned by the waters are beſt performed; 
and it is beſt to wait till the ſun has diſpelled the 
moiſture of the night, and warm'd the air a lit- 
tle, before you begin; and it ſeems beſt to get up 
about five a clock, and before fix, or there-about, 
the moiſture upon the body occaſioned by the bed 
will be moſtly over, and then from fix to eight is 
the moſt convenient time, even for ſuch as take 
the largeſt doſe; and in four hours, vz. from 
eight to twelve, which is the uſual hour for din- 
ner at the wells, the waters have their greateſt 
effect, provided they paſs tolerably well. When 
you begin too early, you are in danger of ſuffer- 
ing by the cold, and by waiting too long for din- 
ner after' you have done drinking, the appetite 
becomes too ſtrong. 

It has been an old cuſtom about four of the 
clock in the afternoon, after the digeſtion is finiſh- 
ed, and the ſtomach diſburdened, to drink' ſome 
glaſſes of the waters; but this is no neceſſary part 
of the cure, though it may be done if one be 
thirſty, and has a deſire to it; but to drink as 
much in the afternoon as in the morning, as 
ſome have done, is certainly very hurtful; for it 
is contrary to all reaſon, when nature is employed 
to prepare and diſtribute the nouriſhment for the 
preſerving and ſtrengthening of the body, then 
to divert it from its work, and put it upon excre- 


tions and evacuations. | 
E 3 ' ay, 
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. 2d4ly, We muſt conſider the arenen: for the 
cure. They that are uſed to let blood about the 
time of the Equinox, ought not to omit it, if 
they deſign ſoon after to make uſe of the waters, 
and it is very proper for ſuch as have much 
blood and very hot; and experience teaches us, 
that it is beſt for moſt patients to do it ſome time 
before they begin, conſidering that the ſtomach 
and other internal parts, after letting of blood, 
are with many for ſome time more tender an 
weak, and ſo more eaſily hurt by the coldneſs 
of the waters; and conſidering that ſome are 
more liable to evacuations, by which nature is 
ſoon exhauſted, it is beſt not to fatigue one's ſelf 
too much, and ſuch as come long journies to 
drink the waters, ought to reſt themſelves a day 
or two before they begin. -$16D 41:51 94 
Hurging before you begin to drink the waters, 
which was looked upon as ſo neceſlary by all the 
ancient phyſicians, is now rejected by ſome of the 
modern, as hurtful or uſeleſs. It is very ſtrange 
that both parties make uſe of ſuch general terms 
without any difference, ſeeing the: conſtitution 
and ſtate of the body, as alſo diſeaſes, with their 
ſeveral circumſtances and accidents, are ſo diffe- 
rent, that no rule here can be ſo general as not to 
have its exceptions. -- Sometimes the ſtomach, the 
| bowels, Sc. are ſo filled up and ſtopt with gluti- 
nous ſlime, which the water, being a gentle clean · 
| ſer, cannot ſo ſoon remove out of the way; ſo 
that it is much hindered thereby in its free opera; 
tion ; and ſometimes patients a little before have 
been purged and wed typ there is no ſuſpt- 


cion of any filth in the primæ viæ; ſo that they 
have no occaſion to be purged again; theſe others 
may be prepared for drinking thewaters by ſimple 
digeſtives, or opening falts ; but where ſtronger 
2 ; pure 
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purgantia are neceſſary in forma pilular pul? inſus 


potions, elixirts, Fc. without which the waters 


will not paſs freely. It is the phyſicians buſineſs 
to judge what 1s fit to be done, and to determine 


according to circumſtances, and not tanguam ex- 
tripode to treat every body alike. ST. 
3dly, As to the meaſure it cannot be intirely de- 


termin'd, how much every body ought to drink, | 
but according to every body's conſtitution, diſtem- 
ang and the working of the waters, the doſe is to 
meaſured, for with ſome, they operate but 
ſlowly, with others preſently; 3, 4, 5, 6, pound 
has been found ſufficient, and to operate both by 
ſtool and urine, and I never. allow the ſtrongeſt 
to drink above 8 pound. The firſt receive into 
their body about one fourth of an ounce. of the 
mineral, and the others in proportion, which is 
enough for a doſe, and this far exceeds what Dr. 
Kare allows in his treatiſe, ch.-6.F 13. And in 


England uſually, they don't drink above 3 pound, 


which is about a flaſk; we are not againſt ſmall' | 
doſes here, nor do we approve of it when weak-: | 


ly perſons drink too much ; but daily experience 
ſhows here at the wells, that moſt of the water 
drinkers, drink with good appetite between 5 


and 6 pound, and find no inconveniency by it, f 


but very good effects, when they do it with cau- 
tion, and obſerve our rules. On the contrary, the 


water gives greater uneaſineſs when drank in 


ſmall quantity, and it is with it as with other 
evacuating medicines when not taken in ſufficient 
quantity, which move, but do not carry off, conſe- 
quently nature is not lightened, but more burden- 


ed thereby; this is the cauſe why we keep to a 


middle portion in the annexed meaſure and doſe: 
RAF 


: LEY OT. | 
In what order any one of theſe meaſures and. 
uantities are to be drank, may be known by the 
7 Tk rules... . 
1%, The glaſſes ought not to be bigger, than to 
hold one fourth of a pound. ; 9 
aal), Such as are of middle age, and have 
ſtrong bowels, may drink every quarter of an 
hour 3 or 4 ſuch glaſſes one after another. 
Zalh, Such as have not ſufficient internal heat, 
and find a ſenſible uneaſineſs from the coldneſs of 
the water, may drink two ſuch glaſſes every half 
uarter of an hour, or only one half pound at a 
time, that ſo the bowels may be able to warm the 
cold water. | 
4lthy, Tho? the ſaid glaſs meaſure be but ſmall, 
yet it ought not to be drank at one breath or 
draught, but by degrees, for thereby the water 
looſes ſomewhat of 1ts coldneſs in the mouth, and 
ſuch as fear that it looſes its ſpirit, when they drink 
it ſlowly, know not what the mineral ſpirit is. 
_ - - 5thly, In this manner one may drink the firſt 
morning between 2 or 3 pound, the 24 between 
4 and 5, and the 34 morning 6 pound, and ſo con- 
tinue as many days one after another, as the cir- 
cumſtances and conſequent effects ſhew that it is 


Proper. 


6thly, One is not tyed down ſo intirely to this 
method and order, as not to dare in one morning, 
to drink two glaſſes more, and in another two 
laſſes leſs; but every body is herein to regulate 
imſelf, according to his appetite, and according 
as it works. | 
_ 7ihly, Caution in leaving off by degrees, is not 
ſo neceſſary as when you begin, for the bowels 
cannot then ſuffer ſo great an alteration by leav- 
ing off water, as they did when the faſting ſto- 
mach vas unaccuſtomed to the cold regimen. = 
| Wy, 
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- $:hly, Such as drink it warm, may without 
danger drink larger glaſſes and faſter, yet muſt 
not exceed meaſure and number; and the way to 
warm it, is to put the water freſh out of the well 
into a glaſs bottle or earthen veſſel, and after 
ſtoping it well with a cork, to put it into a ket- 
tle full of warm water, till ſuch time as it loſe its 
great coldneſs, and according to the conſtitution 
and diftemper, even till it be milk warm. When 
the waters are drank warm at the wells, they don't 
loſe ſo much of their ſpirit, as when they are car- 
ried far from the wells, as experience ſnews. 
For firſt, the red ſteel earth does not fix itſelf 
upon the ſides of the veſſel wherein it is warmed, 
as it does upon thoſe wherein it is carried to a 

great diſtance. | | | 
And ſecondly, the waters by gall thrown into 
them, become as black when they are warm, as 
when they are cold, which does not happen when 
the waters have intirely loſt their ſpirits; and in- 
deed the waters are ſo full of ſpirits, that a fmall 
loſs of them is not difcernable, ſo that after be- 
ing warm'd, they have all the ſame effects as when 
cold; moreover we know by experience, that 
ſuch perſons as have not been able to drink them 
cold, have by warming them had all the ſucceſs 
they could defire. 
The next thing to be confidered is, how long 
the waters are to be drank ; we cannot fix upon 
any certain number of days, but every one muſt 
govern himſelf according to the nature of his diſ- 
temper, and the effect of the waters; fome finiſh 
the cure in 10, 12, 14, days, others cannot leave 
them off without damage, till they have drank 
them 3 or 4 Weeks; and we have an inſtance of 
drinking them every day for 3 and alſo of 
rgpeating the cure twice in the year at leaſt, with 
great 
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great advantage to health: nevertheleſs the fol- 
lowing rules with reſpect to the continuation 
and length of the cure are to be obſerved. oe 

, The beſt and ſafeſt way is, not to drink too 
much at a time, leſt thereby you do violence to 


nature; but rather to continue the cure 3 or 4 


Weeks longer. . 

2dly, You may begin to drink the waters for a 
little while in the month of May, and afterwards 
proceed in the month of 7uly and Anguft. | 


* .» 3dy, When the waters agree perfectly well 


with you at firſt, and ſo continue, if the diſtemper 
is not inveterate and deeply rooted, the cure may 
be finiſhed in 14 or 16 days. * . 
- 4zbly, If the Waters begin only to paſs very 
well, after you have uſed them 8 or 14 days, as it 
happens with many :people, it is eaſy to obſerve, 
that it is neceſſary to continue to drink them lon- 
ger, till the obſtructions be ſufficiently removed, 
and the body thoroughly cleanſed. 1 
th, How many years, one after another, it 
is neceſſary to repeat the cure, every one will be 
able to judge for himſelf, by conſidering the ſtate 
of his own health in the after part of the year; 
but we have many examples that the 1/7 and 24 
year the waters made no alteration in the diſ- 
temper, nevertheleſs the third or fourth the pati- 
ents were perfectly cured. ; 
6thly, Such as have been accuſtomed to drink 
the waters ſeveral years, cannot without injury to 
their health leave them off, for at the return of the 
ſeaſon of the year they feel their old diſtempers 
again, which never leave them till they return to 
their uſual cure. But it is not neceſſary to confine 
one's ſelf to drink the waters every year, but they 
may forbear till ſuch time as they feel fome ſymp- 
toms of their diſtempers, neither have 1 11 
| rin 
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drink them yearly, any reaſon to fear that at leng 
nature will thereby be weakned and conſumed 
fore its time; ſeeing a great many perſons, and 
ſome yet living, have drank them 30 or 40 years 
fucceſfively, and ſometimes twice a year, even af- 
ter they were ſeventy years old, and ſtill with 
good ſucceſs. An is lg 1 f f 
yibh, It is without any foundation what ſome 
pretend, vi. that the clearneſs of the urine, and 
the excrements not being any more of a black co- 
lour, is a ſign that the patient ought to leave off 
drinking the waters; but they ought to continue, 
till ſuch time as they ſind their bodies ſenſibly eaſed, 
and remarkably altered and cleanſed; when they 
begin to grow weary, and to nauſeate them, then 
they ought to leave off. And if any perſon is not 
ſatisfied with this advice, let him conſult a phyſt- 
cian what is fit to be done, all circumſtances con- 
fidered, that ſo he may neither have too much 
nor too little of a good thing. | 
The next thing to be conſidered is the qhet, 
which by the antients was called the ie and ſoul of 
all cures, and without it our waters ſignify but 
very little. Dyet conſiſts, not only in eating and 
drinking in a regular way ſuch things as are 
wholſome, but it comprehends alſo the ſtate and 
condition of the air, motion and reſt, cleanſing of the 
body, ſleeping and waking, and alſo the exerciſe 
of the min. 7; | 
As to eating there is no reaſon to confine one's 
ſelf ſo much as ſome phyſicians pretend, who will 
not allow their patients, while drinking the wa- 
ters, to eat any garden herbs, and other harmleſs 
things; but what is chiefly to be avoided is hard, 
heavy, ſharp, acid, ſalt, high - ſeaſoned victuals, 
all too new ill baken bread, greaſy cakes and 
baked meat, peaſe and beans, — and 9 
B 0 
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old and: tough-meat of whatever ſort, either freſh, 
pickled; or dried in the: ſmaak, all glutinous and 
brains, liver, ſalt and dried fiſh; all ſlimy and vi 
cous fiſhes, ſuch as, old pikes, tench, eels, In 
all raw fruit, melons, cucumbers, muſhrooms and 
falads, whereby the bowels are filleflwith ſlime, 
relaxed and cooled, which occaſion hurtful looſ- 
neſſes, cholicks, &c. But there are a great many 
things in kitchen gardens, which may not only 
de eaten with fafety, when young, tender and 
well done, but are very proper and fit nouriſh» 
ment for ſuch as drink the waters, for they gent - 
ly open the body, and fo promote that which the 
waters, generally hang, ca occaſion to; moſt 
tients; but we except ſuch perſons as either 
ave an averſion: to garden or feel any un- 
eaſineſs aſter eating it. 8 
As to mill het, we will by no means adviſe 
it, ſeeing there are many who do not agree with 
it, even when they are not drinking the waters, 
and it e in the mean time, diſpoſe them to 
7 


Jooſneſſes, but that it is ſo dangerous and hurt- 
ful as ſome phyſicians would make it, as if the 
-acidity of the water did curdle the milk, is both 
falſe, and without any foundation, for we have 
proved that the waters by their predominant al- 
ealine earth rather hinder than occaſion the curd- 
ling of the milk; and as it is uſual to prepare the 
for a milk dyet by alcalis, fo I have found 
by experience both from myſelf and others, that a 
milk dyet agrees better with one rather after the 
cure than —— it, and even during the cure, by 
many inftances I have found it to be harmleſs and 
innocent, and very lately a hypocondriacal perſon 
of a very weak conſtitution, who lodged in my 
houſe, did for 4 weeks every evening ſup — 
Wee 


I 
ſweet milk and bread, and next morning drank 
4 pound of Pyrmont water, which had Þ good 
2 that he was happily cured of his diſtemper, 
It is not fit to dine till 4 hours after having done 
Arinking, ſo that they who drink from 6 to 8, 
ought to dine at 12, and they that drink from 7 
to 9, at x o'clock, and tho' the waters ſhould paſs 
in 2 or 3 hours or ſooner, yet it is beſt to let it be 
full 4 hours before eating, and to eat nothing at 
all before dinner, that ſo the waters may work 
without any diſturbance. 8 8 | 
The patient may eat heartily at dinner, provid- 
ing he don't eat too faſt, and chew it well, for 
commonly the waters ſharpen the appetite, ſo 
that many eat too faſt, and their victuals not being 
ſufficiently maſticated, do often occaſion indigeſti- 
ons, and ſeveral other inconvenienoes, and as va- 
riety of diſhes tempt to eat too much, and fo 
over load the ſtomach, it is better to chooſe one 
good diſh, that ſo too much eating may not delay 
or hinder the cure. WR 25 
Supper muſt not be too late, not aſter ſeven 
o'clock, a {mall ſoope and a little boiled meat, 
which is better than roaſted, it muſt be ſomething 
that is eaſily digeſted. * | 
People of diſtinction are frequently too negli- 
t with reſpect to this article; for as they uſu- 
ally frequent balls and other diverfions, they can- 
not leave them off while they drink the waters ; 
they ſup at , 10, or 11 a clock, when by pro- 
tracting the time of ſupper, and motion of the bo- 
dy, their appetite is ſharpened, and they eat more 
at ſupper than dinner, and preſently after go to 
bed; ſo that they have a reſtleſs night, and in 
the morning, which is the fitteſt time for the wa- 
ters, their body is quite tired, and their ſtomach 
full of crudities. n 1 
To 8 
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As to drink, it is beſt for. every body to make 
uſe of that they are moſt accuſtom'd to, and which 
agrees beſt with them; and if they made uſe of 
beer, it ought to be good and freſh, neither too 
e nor too old, but well boiled, clear and 
risk. | "T4 tr 02 $5,036 
It is a groſs miſtake to think that the waters 
weaken the ſtomach, therefore it is neceſſary to 
ſtrengthen it with wine, ſor on the contrary the 
Pyrmont water fortifies the ſtomach, as experience 
ſhews, for many, who having entirely loſt their 
ſiomach, through long looſneſles, lienteries, &c. 
have perfectly recovered it by. the uſe of the wa- 
ters, and ſuch as with any reaſon complain of 
weakneſs of ſtomach aſter the cure, owe it whol- 
ly to themſelves, having either by a diſorderly 
diet, drinking the water cold, or too much at a 
time, brought it upon. themſelves. However, a 
glaſs of good wine at meal-time taken moderates» 
ly is of great ſervice during the cure, for thereby 
the ſtomach is warmed and fortify'd,; the dige- 
ſtion forwarded, and by its: diuretick. virtue the 
remainder of the water carried off, good rhentſ 
wine, neither too acid, nor too ſtrong, is beſt, for 
old ſtrong rheni/þ wine ought rather to be taken 
as a medicine in ſmall quantity than otherwiſe ; 
ood French wine is alſo of great ſervice, and in- 
Ta the choice of the wine ought to be left to 
every body's liking, only wines that are ſtron 
and apt to heat the body, are to be made uſe of 
as  cordials, and ſmall wines are moſt proper to 
quench the thirſt. | | oh 
If one be thirſty about an hour or more after 
eating, a diſh of tea or coffee can do no hur 
providing one don't drink too much of it, an 
thereby relax the bowels too much; and I don't 
think it adviſable to drink Pyrmont water at meals, 
OI 
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or to mix it with wine, tho' the inhabitants there- 
about are accuſtomed to drink it without any in- 
conveniency, but to ſuch as are not uſed to it, it 
muſt prove hurtful, for it carries the victuals too 
ſoon out of the ſtomach, which is very prejudi- 
cial. | WEE 354-4 K. | (41? 

The next thing to be confider'd, is the air and 
the weather, and tho' theſe are not in mens 
power, as eating and drinking, yet they ought to 
conſider how their bodies are affected thereby, 
and as the air conſtantly ſurrounds, and preſſes 
upon our bodies, the pores, and alſo the motion 
of the liquids in the external parts of the body, 
are a, alter'd, changed, and inſenſible per- 
ſpiration ſometimes increaſed, at other times much 
leſlen'd, or intirely taken away thereby; and the 
ſeveral changes of the weather occaſion various 
changes in the body; ſo that the effects of the 
waters upon the ſame perſon and diſeaſe, are not 
always alike, but exceeding different and various. 
Tho a temperate, warm air is beſt for drinking the 
waters, yet this not depending upon our choice, it 
er happens, that we have /a hurtful, cold 
and moiſt air, as well in the Dog-days, as in the 
month of March, and if at ſuch a time one is 
either drinking the waters, or come to the wells 
for that purpoſe, he muſt not wait for good wea- 
ther, but muſt go on, and guard againſt the bad 
effects both of wind and weather, the beſt he 
can; and the beſt and ſafeſt way is, to warm the 
waters a little, as if it were in winter, and to 
keep by a good fire, and in a large room, where 
there is conveniency for walking. And as there 
are ſome perſons very phlegmatick and weakly, 
who cannot endure the cold, it may be proper 
for them to drink it in bed, and a very little warm- 
ed, providing they don't make a cuſtom of it, but 
at, aſter. 
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after they Let up, to uſe ſo much the more mo- 
tion; but 


they ought to cloath themſeves well, drink but 
ſmall glaſſes at a time, and thereby prevent all 
Hurtful colds. i | 
Very warm air, hot and ſultry weather is very 
inconvenient while one 1s drinking the waters, for 
too much ſweating delays and hinders their good 
effects; in ſuch a ſeaſon, it is beſt not to neglect the 
cool of the morning, and to frequent cool and 
{ſhady places. . | +1 10 
We come now to the motion and exerciſe of the 
body, which ought to be conſidered as a neceſ- 
ſary part of the diet; and here, care muſt be ta- 
ken that the motion be not violent, and thereby 
the blood be over-heated, and ſo occaſion immo- 


derate ſweating ; but the motion muſt be agree- 


able to the weather, according as 1t is hot or cold. 

As to cleanſing the body, great care muſt be 
taken, that it be kept open, and that the urine 
come away plentifully. There are many cele- 
brated mineral waters that operate ſtrongly by 
urine, but open the body very little: on the con- 
trary, Pyrmont waters promote excretion both ways 
in ſuch a manner, that there are very few in pro- 
portion, who have any reaſon to complain, and 
experience teaches how much it lightens the bo- 
dy, and of how great advantage it is, after the 
waters work plentifully by urine, if they occaſion 


ſome ſtools alſo; and the beſt Phyſicians adviſe, 


that when the waters themſelves have not this 
effect, it ought to be procured by ſome relax! 

medicines, and, indeed, when this is — 
the conſequences are very bad. . 


In 


9 


| uch as are robuſt and of a hotter, con- 
ſtitution, and will notwithſtanding the cold, drink 
the waters at the wells, and ſo enjoy a freer air, 
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In thoſe difeaſes which have their ſeat in the 
ſtomach, bowels and other contiguous viſcera, the 
working of the waters by ſtool contributes much 
to the cure; but when the whole maſa humo- 
rum wants to be altered, thinned and ſweetned, and 
the kidnies and bladder cleared of ſand and flime, 


or the — and other viſcera freed from obſtructi- 


ons and ſuperfluous ſharp humours, the nerves 
ſtrengthned and opened, and alſo the diſeaſes of 
the external and ſolid parts removed, in ſuch caſes 
the working by urine 1s preferable, for whatever 


panes by urine, muſt by the circulation of the 
| 


ood, be carried through all the parts of the bo- 
dy, ſeeing we know no other way it can come at 
the kidnies and bladder, ſo that the mineral wa- 
ters muſt carry their medicinal properties through 
the body, and by mixing with aM ſeveral hu- 
mours and touching every part produce their 
As to ſweating it is a very common and bene- 
ficial excretion during the water cure, for there- 
by a great deal of what is hurtful to the body is 
carried off. But ſweating in the morning while 
you drink the waters, if they have not begun to 
s either by urine or ſtool, muſt by all means 
moderated or intirely prevented, for thereby 
the waters are by the blood carried too much to- 
wards the external parts of the body, which hin- 
ders them to be carried off either by ſtool or urine, 
which muſt neceſſarily give great uneaſineſs to 
the body, and this is the reaſon why ſuch as per- 
ſpire ſtrongly, and are liable to much ſweating, 
always find that the waters work beſt with them, 
as they call it, when the weather is pretty cool; 
for then their pores are more ſhut, and the moiſ- 
ture or humours of the body are more preſs'd to- 
wards the inward parts. ——_ 13 


Sweating 
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Sweating aſter the waters are gone off by urine 
and ſtool, and upon moderate motion, is very 
wholeſome and beneficial ; but when one begins 
the cure, it ought to be prevented as much as can 
be in the night-time, and ſuch as are ſubject to 
it, ought to put on warm cloaths as ſoon as they 
can in the Morning, and not expoſe themſelves 
too ſoon to the cold morning air, but walk for 
ſome time in their chambers, till it be entirely 

over. 

The beſt time to ſleep during the cure is from 
nine or ten at night, to 4 or 5 a clock in the 
morning, and they take beſt care of their health, 
who after ſupping at 7 a clock, do walk a little, 
and then go to bed by times, without any regard 
to company or diverſion; for hereby they will pro- 
cure quiet ſleepy, and greatly forward their cure, 
- Sleeping in the middle of the day, about which 
ſo much has been ſaid pro and con', may be eaſily 
prevented, by eating moderately, and not over-bur- 
dening the ſtomach, drinking but little wine, 
keeping in company, and not fitting ſtill, S. 
The exerciſe of the mind ought: alſo to be con- 
' fider'd; for upon the temper Tow mind the cure 
very much depends; wherefore it is neceſſary to 
guard againſt all envy, jealouſy, anger, and other 
hurtſul paſſions, and to uſe all endeayours to be 
of a contented, chearful ſpirit. | - 
As to phyſick during the cure, it muſt conſiſt; 
of few choice things, tor the Pyrmont waters con-. 
tain in themſelves ſeveral rich medicinal ingredi- 
ents, and ſo need leſs aſſiſtance from other medi- 
cines. The ancient well - phyſictans have made 
long regiſters of remedies, that the water-drink- 
ers ought to make uſe of according to them; and 
indeed a patient that muſt go through the ſeveral, 
claſſes of the materia medica may well be umi, dz 
ome 
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ſome of the modernt reject all phyſick during the 
cure, and commonly human underſtanding falls 


rom one extream to another. It would be too | 


tedious and by no means neceſſary to preſcribe 
Here for the ſeveral diſeaſes we have mentioned, 
only we propoſe it to the conſideration of practi- 
tioners, and refer it to the experience of every 
ane, viz. That in the cure of many aiſtempers the 
> aq give effectual help and eſſiſtance to other reme- 

Jes. 

As to the common. and ordinary medicines 
which patients make uſe of when they drink the 
waters; we have ſaid ſomething already relating 
to the preparation of the body; during the cure, 
relaxing medicines, and ſuch as ſtrengthen the, 

mach are moſt uſed, and amongſt thoſe that 
are relaxing, the opening and mollifying /alts 
have the preference in the preſent practice, ſuch 
as tartarus vitridlatus, ſal polychreſtum, cremor tar- 
tari, ſal anglicanum cat harticum, ſal'mirable glauberi, 
&c. and ſeeing ſuch like ſalts agree with the na- 
tural ſalts of the water, it is reaſonable, when 
the waters do not operate either by urine or ſtool, 
to forward them by ſuch ſalts, and we know by 
experience, when they ate well prepared, they 
neither heat nor gripe, but paſs with the water, 
either by urine or ſtool, and when it is neceſſary, 
they may be frequently repeated. | 

It would be beſt indeed to make uſe of the 
Pyrmont water's own ſalt, but there being only 7 
grains in a, pound of water, and the charge and 
trouble of preparing it being great, the ſalt that 
comes neareſt to it in it's properties will anſwer 
the end; one kind of ſalt agrees with one, and 
another with another, and indeed few. patients 
have any occaſion for them, the water's own ſalt 
and virtues being ce Other purgatives 
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are not to be rejected, and whereas both the wa- 
ters and ſalts work ſometimes only as digeſtives 
and mollify the peccant humours in primes viis, 
&c. and make them moveable, ſo that in a long 
cure, a ſtrong purging medicine may be very be- 
neficial and carry off intirely all filth, and not a 
few patients are thereby much eaſed, and their 
cure goes on more ſucceſsfully, and for theſe rea- 
ſons it is ſafeſt, and at the end of a cure, to take 
a purging medicine, not too gentle, that thereby 
all hurtful, ſlimy, obſtructing matter, ſoftned and 
made moveable by the waters, may be carri- 
ed off; and ſuch a medicine may be given in any 
form, as agrees beſt with the patient, but what 
they call n!ght pulls are beſt and moſt ſerviceable, if 
they be made of good reſolvent gums, extractis 
amaris and ſuch like, and they may be ſo prepar- 
ed, as after 6 or 7 hours ſleep, to work gently 
in the morning, and if they be taken in the be- 
- ginning or middle of the cure, one may drink ſome 
water upon them in the morning without any 
rejudice, but towards the end of the cure it is 
beit to drink after the pills, ſome tea or thin ſoope 


4 


in the morning. 

As to ftomachicks, which during the cure are 
uſually made uſe of before eating, it is not to pro- 
cure a good appetite, which without them is ge- 
nerally ſtrong enough, but the chief reaſon is, 
that when the digef ing juices of the ſtomach are 
too much carried off and leſſened by the e quan- 
tity of water, or when the ſtomach and the contigu- 
ous viſcera have ſuffered by the coldneſs of the wa- 
ter, and thereby indigeſtion is occaſioned, the gen- 
tle warming aromatick eſſences contribute to reſtore 
the ſaid juices to the ſtomach, and the neceſſary heat 
to the bowels; but theſe medicines muſt be admi- 


niſtred according to the conſtitution of . 
| as: : 


W 
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As to the difference of age; we have already 
ſhewn that the Pyrmont waters are not to be rank'd 
among the ſtrong and rough medicines, but rather 
among the ſure and gentle ones, ſo that neither 
aged perſons nor children are to be excluded from 
them, with this proviſo, that children be not ſo ten- 
der and young, as not to be capable of direction, 
and being kept in order; and aged perſons not in- 
tirely ſpent and decay'd. When children are 
above ſeven years old, and old perſons have ſome 
ſtrength, other circumſtances duly confider'd, we 
have many inſtances, that the water 1s neither too 
ſtrong nor too ſharp for them, but may be of very 
reat benefit to them; but they muſt be very care- 
to obſerve the preſcribed rules, particularly, 


to drink little, ſlowly, and a little warm. 


Some are of opinion that cold mineral waters 
agree beſt with men, and warm, beſt with the female 
ſex, and this is neither without ground nor expe- 
rience, for ſeeing the female ſex is more phleg- 
matick, and leſs accuſtomed to cold drink than 


men, they generally ſpeaking agree better with 


warm, and ſuffer by cold drink. From this we 
may conclude, that if the mineral water be a lit- 
tle warmed, it will agree as well with the female 
ſex, as what is naturally warm, and they ought . 
to take care to forbear drinking the waters 3 or 4 
days during their men/es; and ſuch as are with 
child would do better to have a little patience, or 
if they cannot bear their indiſpoſitions ſo long as 
nine months, they ought to ſeek relief by other 
means, which will not occaſion ſo great and fre- 

uent evacuations ; yet I have known ſome La- 

ies of a delicate conſtitution, that have drank 
the Pyrmont waters for ſome weeks after they were 
with child, and received no hurt, but brought 
forth ſtrong and healthful children, nor have I 
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known any inſtance of miſcarriage ocoaſioned 
thereby; yet I have obſerved that moſt of them 
are troubled with nauſeating and vomiting. and 
with ſome few, the waters have operated but 
flowly and with much trouble, as if nature did 
powerfully keep back and appoſeſuch evacuations, 
wherefore in ſuch. circumſtances, there is very 
little to be done with drinking the waters. 7 

Women that give ſuck have frequently got 
great benefit by the waters, and ſucking children 
have thereby been greatly relieved and happily 
cured; in the ere they ought to let the chil- 
dren ſuck them dry before they begin to drink the 


Waters; and about ten when the waters have done 


working, they may let the children ſuck a little, 
or wait till noon. They muſt take care that every 
morning their bodies be kept open, and when the 
waters don't paſs freely, they muſt take ſome gen- 
tle things to make them paſs; for if this be not 
done, it brings a great purging upon the children, 
occaſioned by the waters they ſuck along with the 
milk; and the milk is rather increaſed than di- 
miniſhed-by them. | 
As to different conſtitutions, the waters agree 
beſt with /angume and cholerick perſons, for they 
can bear drinking cold things, and the waters 
drank in ſmall quantity work well and quickly 
with them, which is not ſo with phlegmatick and 
melancholy perſons, ſor they — drink a greater 
quantity or forward the working by ſalts, and it 
is beſt for them to drink them lukewarm. 
- When people drink the waters in a regular 
manner, it ſeldom happens that any hurtful ac- 
cident prevents their going on with the cure, but 
ſometimes ſuch circumſtances happen which re- 
quire particular conſideration, viz. Intire retention 
of the waters, vomiting, coftiveneſs, want of apper 
lle, 


Ly) 
an retention of urine, looſeneſs, cholicks, ſoreneſs 
an 
breakings over the whole Skin, 1 arowſi- 


neſs, reſtleſs nights, giddineſs and head achs, cramps . 


in the calf of the leg and other members, /mart- 
ing pains and return of old ailings. 55 
The worſt accident of all is the intire retention 


of the waters; It is not hurtful for the firſt and 
econd day, providing they don't drink too much, 


neither is it a ſign that the waters will be of no 
ſervice to them. It is uſual in this caſe to take a 
E. purge to carry off the waters, and the fol- 
owing days to take a little of the water's own 
ſalt in the firſt glaſs in the morning, or ſome other 
opening and diuretick ſalt, and then uſually every 
thing goes on well; But when the waters never 
pals without daily repeating theſe things, it 1s 
ter to leave them off and ſeek relief by other 
Wiese n | 
Vomiting frequently is of great ſervice, for there- 
by the ſtomach is cleanſed from all kind of filth, 
and commonly it continues but for 1, 2 or 3 days, 
if it continue longer and ſo hinder the 'waters 
ſrom working otherways, it is beſt to ſtop it as 
much as poſhble, the patient muſt drink but flow- 
ly and little; the vomiting leaves off with ſome, 
as ſoon as they begin to drink the waters a little 
warm, and others ſooner vomit with the warm 
than the cold water; when the vomiting proceeds 
from a cold and weak ſtomach they ought to make 
uſe of good aromatrck and bitter 4 and they 
2 beſt effect if taken at night before they go to 
leep. Coſtiveneſi is frequently the greateſt cauſe of 
nauſeating and vomiting and of ſeveral other ac- 
cidents during the cure, wherefore it is beſt to 


guard againſt it at firſt, which 1s beſt done byÿß 


eating a good deal of ſoops, wholeſome garden 
| g a good Fa , a ſtuff, 
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heat in the inteſtinum recbum, itching and out- 
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ſtuff, ſome fruits, prunes, currants and ſuch like, 
and when the waters are warmed, 12 glaſſes 

frequently purge more than 24 cold, alſo purgin 
medicines prudenily taken are very helpful, — 
ſalts have frequently very good effects this way, 

and indecd are the beſt both for gentleneſs an 
ſafety; cly/ter5 made of the mineral waters warm- 
ed, with other things belonging to them, are of 

great ſ{crvice, if the patient be uſed to them, and 
other circumſtances allow of it. 
Want of appetite ſeldom happens, ſeeing the 
waters [requently give a good ſtomach to fuch as 
have loft it; but when it happens, it uſually pro- 
ceeds from the body's not being open enough, and as 
foon as that is removed, the appetite returns; there 
are other cauſcs of loſs of appetite, which'a good 
3 will eaſily judge of, and relieve by good 
omachicks. LE | 
As to an intire retention of urine, hitherto I 
have ſeen no inſtance of it, altho?-I have had ſe- 
veral patients, both men and women under my 
care, who conſidering all circumſtances had rea- 
ſon to believe, that they had great ſtones in their 
bladders. When it happens to any perſon; either 
from this or other cauſes, if other helps fail, they 
muſt make uſe of a catheter, or when the wreters 
are ſtopped, they muſt uſe gentle atureticks, an- 
tiſparmovica, &c. emollient ciyſiers. If there be 
any ſharpneſs or burning in the urine, it gene- 
rally proceeds from ſand brought by it from the 
kidnies; or half cured gonorrheas, or when ſaline, 
bitter and ſharp humours are carried off thereby, 
if this ailing ſhould either be too violent, or con- 
tinue too long, tho' it generally goes off in few 
days, it will be proper to take a good doſe en 
pulvere temperate or "freſh ſweet ' ol when you 
g to bed, or in gotorrheas, to take the ſpeciſica an- 
tivenerea. | | hen 
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When little of the water paſſes by urine but 

moſt of it by ſtool, and thereby a great looſeneſs 
is like to enſue (tho the Pyrmont waters by their 
rich ingredients uſe rather to ſtop than to relax too 
much) in that caſe it is beſt to drink very ſlowly, 
that the waters may have time to ſink through 


the meſenterium, and commonly in this caſe 


ſtrong diureticꝶ tinctires and bitter aromatick eſſences 
are made uſe of, alſo when it is neceſſary, gently 
retentive, quieting and balfamnck pills or electuariet, 
upon which the waters will operate as they ought; 
1 have many examples of both men and women, 
who after too great intimacies with one another, 
have had great looſerieſles, belly aches,and cholicks, 
and here abſtinence is the beſt receipt. 
/ | Cholicks during the time of drinking the waters 
proceed, commonly from cooling the ſtomach and 
the bowels too much, wherefore they that are 
ſubject to them, ought to warm the water and 
drink it ſlowly and in ſmall glaſſes. But when 
Cholicks ariſe from ſtopping of the body, then it 
is neceſſary to open it by relaxing medicines. And 
belly aches proceeding from flatus's muſt be re- 
moved by carminative eſſences and keeping the 
body open. Pay * TIME FIT 
- | Soreneſs and beat of the inteſtinum reflum' is aſ- 
cribed by many to the ſharpneſs” of the waters, 
but if this were the cauſe, it would grow worſe 
every day, whereas the waters themſelves cure it 
in 3 or 4 days, but it is the ſharp gall, which 
ſtieks here and there upon the guts, and which 
is mollified and carried off by the waters, which 
occaſions this ſoreneſs and heat, if this continue 

too long and make the patient very uneaſy the 
ſureſt Way is to waſh himſelf with the mineral 
waters or to uſe the bath twice, and commonly 
after this it is gone in a few days, and in ſuch 

Au | cale 
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caſe anointing cum unguento ' populednis de 4rnaria; 
or with | gle "werbaſei,  byperic and the like, has 

e | 11 * 5 ' 
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_ Jiching and Out-breakings upon the ſkin, bappex 
to — that have 9 8 ſcorbutick Ny 
is an excellent effect of the water, and never hurts 
any, body but preſently goes away, when the ſu- 
perfluous ſharp humours are corrected and carried 
off, the uſe of the bath towards the end of the 
cure, clears the ſkin of all naſtineſs of this kind, 
As to Drowſineſs, it is very common to moſt 
tients, from ſeveral cauſes, viz. The ſulphureous 
piriiuoalnels of the waters, the early motion and 
exerciſe of the body in the morning, eating hear- 
tily at dinner, and ſometimes drinking too much, 
and when the drowſineſs: is more than ordinary 
and altogether inſupportable, it proceeds from 
thick ſlimy blood, unfit for motion, whereby the 
head and veſſels of the brain are over-charged, 
and phlegmatick conſtitutions are moſt liable to 
this indiſpoſition, but it goes off when the waters 
begin io work thoroughly, the body alſo may 
be freed of the load of ſuch ſuperfluous humours 
by the uſe of proper pills 
Waking _ res nights during the cure, do 
' ſoon over fatigue the patient; ſanguine, cholerick 
and melancholy perſons are moſt ſubject to theſe, 
but it may be prevented by opening a vein and 
letting a ſufficient quanyity of blood; and at night 
before you go-to bed, ſome good cooling, quieting 
ſoft medicines may be proper, but no opiates/are 
to be taken, for they will hinder the waters from 
working. | er 213 wr 
Hot and dry conſtitutions are moſt ſubject to gra+ 
dineſi and head aches during the water cure, but they 
are commonly tolerable, or go off in a few days, and 
they may be removed the ſame way as ale 
| Ul- 


Ty 
C75] 
ſufficient opening of the body, bathing the feet; and 
the like, are very ſerviceable in this caſe. 5 
Cramps in the calf of the leg and other parts of 
the body is not an uncommon effect of the waters, 
for it paſſes through all the parts of the body; 
but theſe are ſeldom ſo ſtrong but they may be 
born, and they may be eaſed or removed by rub- 
bing the parts affected with Anbalt — ho of 
wine and camphire, ſpiritu formicarum and ſuch like. 
The returning of old ge in the ſolid parts, 
and breaking out of old ſores are particularly to 
be remarked, and frequently ha during the 
cure, and tho? at firſt they portend a great deal of 
hurt and danger, yet daily experience teaches us 
that they not only are very ſupportable, but that 
a perfect and laſting cure does uſually follow upon 
the ſame, and that uſually the more uneaſy the 
affected parts are, the more reaſon there is to ex- 
pect ſure help from the waters. 

. The remarkable after-effe#s of the mineral waters; 

of which ſo much has been ſaid, both by ancient a 
modern phyſicians, are alſo confirmed tous by expe- 
rience, viz. That patients, ſome weeks and months 
after they have done drinking the waters, reap the 
greateſt benefit and help thereby; and are cured 
of apoplexies, lameneſs, dimmeſs of ſight, deafneſs 
and other diſtempers, ſometimes by degrees, and 
ſometimes all at once, contrary to all men's expec- 
tation. Much has been ſaidconcerning the cauſes 
of ſuch after-effets; I account for them after the fol- 
lowing manner. It is confeſſed that from the very 
beginning of our formation, (ab ipſo ovulo ) the 
ſalid parts were formed and put together out of the 
fluids, that afterwards, the ſolid parts are always 
afteted by the fluids, and when theſe are any 
manner of way infected or ſpoiled, thoſe by de- 
greesſuffer dammage alſo; if the fluids are reſtored 
. ? J . to 
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to a good ſtate, the ſolid parts, if their intire tex- - 
ture is not deſtroyed, or if not ſtuffed with mat- 
ter that cannot be diſſolved, are alſo brought into 


a better ſtate, and as they are not liable to ſo 
ſudden alterations as the fluids are, ſo they are 


laſt in receiving any help; they are not ſo ſoon 
Hurt by inward cauſes as the fluids are, but when 
they are once weakned or hurt, it is longer before 
they are perfectly reſtored to their former function 
when the mineral waters work, they penetrate 
through all the parts, preſs upon the weak and 
obſtructed parts, and thereby cauſe an extenſion, 
and a very ſenſible pam and feeling of former 
ailings, and during the cure there 1s no appear- 
ance of help, yea rather matters grow worſe; 


but when the mineral waters have fully and duly 


paſs'd through all the excretoria, all the juices 
are by their excellent, cleanſing and ſweetening 
virtue brought into a good ſtate; when nature 
has once received this aſſiſtance, and is delivered 
from the inſupportable load of ſuperfluous and 
hurtful humours, ſhe becomes afterwards her 


own beſt phyſician, and by means of the good 


wholeſome nutritive juices, ſhe has recovered, 
repairs by degrees, as far as poſſible, what ſtill 


was deſective in the ſolid parts, when drinking 


the water was over. 

And now I ſhall only recommend to ſuch as 
love their health, that the ſureſt way to partake 
of the great benefit and good effects that frequent- 
ly follow after the courſe of drinking the waters 
is quite over, 1s, to abſtain from all tedious courſes 
of phyſick, and ſtrictly to obſerve a regular dyet 
in all points, and the longer they do it ſo much 
the better, and in this way by God's bleſſing, to 
expect the aſter-· effects of the waters. 
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Concerning Bathing with the Pyrmont waters,” © 
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10 ME people fooliſhly imagine that cold feel. 


of for bathings, ſeeing there are ſo many natural 
hot baths, which ſeem deſign'd by providence 
for that purpoſe, and are more proper and effica- 
cious for removing diſtempers than cold waters 
warmed, but there is no more” reaſon to think 
that we ſhould make uſe of the'means, which 
God has given us for the recovery of health, juſt 
in the manner as they come out of the Earth, 
without any preparation, than that we are to cat 
all our food raw and undreſſed; on the contrary; 
the right uſe of many of the beſt things we'en- 


joy, ſeems to have been hid from man, tilt ſuch 


time as he ſhould by the right improvement of 
his underſtanding, and by careful obſervation and 
experience, find out in 'what way and manner 
| ſuch and ſuch things might be made uſeful" and 
beneficial to mankind. % S741 49 
With reſpect to Bath:ng, as there are many mi- 
neral waters, ſo hot that they cannot be uſed till 


they ſtand ſeveral hours to cool, and as reaſon 


teaches men not to uſe them as they come out of 
the ſpring, ſo it is with reſpect to cold waters, 
and as they generally agree both in their original, 
ingredients, operation and effefts, it is reaſonable to 
expect, that cold mineral waters, when warmed, 
ſhould be as effectual for removing the indiſpo- 
ſitions of the human body, as naturally hot wa- 
ters, and as the cold waters are commonly more 

n | ſpirituous, 


"I: waters ought not to be warmed and made uſe 


| 
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ſpirituous, and their ingredients more ſubtile, it 
is. not. without reaſon, that it is aſſerted, that 
when ſuch freſh water is rightly prepared for 
bathing, it has better effect than a naturally warm 
bath, and particularly the Pyrmont waters, which 
may be warmed to a great degree for two hours, 
before the internal fermentation and motion of 
the ſubtile parts ceaſe, and their ſpirits be intir 
gone, for when this internal motion of the mi- 
neral ſpirit is in its greateſt ſtrength, it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily affect and penetrate the ſolid parts of the 
body more ſtrongly than a bare ſaline water, whoſe 
ſpirit and ſubtle parts have been already concerns 
ter d, changed and intirely loſt in the alcaline earth, 
which gives us reaſon to think, that ſteel water 
baths: are to be uſed more cautiouſly, and with 
greater circumſpection than natural hot baths, be: 


cauſe the firſt operate more ſtrongly and are more 


penetrating than the laſt. | Fl 

As to bathing with Pyrmont waters, we have 
fo many inſtances of the wonderful effects of them 
in that way for almoſt theſe 200 years, that no 
other mineral water, hot or cold; can: boaſt of 
the like, and it were eaſy to enumerate many: of 
the various cures upon perſons of all ranks, atteſted 
by phyſicians of the beſt characters, who were 
eye witneſſes of the ſame, but ſeeing this would 
he too tedious, we chooſe rather to proceed to give 
an account of the beſt way and manner of pre- 
paring the bath, ſo as it may duly anſwer the 
end, alſo to mark out the ſeveral groſs miſtakes 
and abuſes, that people fall into in this point. 
The way and manner that the waters operate 
externally may be conſidered under two circum 
ſtances, vr. » Trot 
1ſt, As long as the internal motion of the 
ſubtile parts of the waters continues 1 
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their ſpirituouſne/s, 15 not exhaled. and concenter d 
into the alcaline earth, it e ſtimulates the 
extremities; of the nerves, inſinuates it ſelf in: 
to the nervous and membranous. parts, and con- 
tracts the external ſolid parts, ſtrengthens and 
opens the nerves and reſtores to the relaxed fibres 
their natural tone, and all the peccant matter. 
which ſticks in the external parts and their ſev 
canals is attenuated and partly carried off by 
ſweating, partly carried back into the commo 
maſs. of the humours, and afterwards caſt out 
the body by its ſeveral-excretory dudt ss 

And vrhen the membranous and muſcular parts 
are too much moiſtned, mollified or extended, or 
filled with thick and viſcous, or ſwelled with 
cold hydropical humours, they recover their 
ſtrength and elaſticity, and the ſwellings are in- 
tine diſpelled. „ d 

2dly, When the internal fermentation of the 
water is over, the ſpirituouſneſs, is gone, and the 
irony earth precipitated, then they operate much 
more gently, and come nearer to the nature of 
hot baths, they mollify more than they did be- 
fore, and by the balſanuck, ſulphurcous ferruginous 
earth, they ſtrengthen the ſolid parts and cleanſe 
the ſaline particles, inſmuate themſelves into them, 
but all this goes on more gently and ſlowly than 
before. The firſt way of operating is beſt for 
ſtrong conſtitutions, and when one is ſure that 
the body is freed by the internal uſe of the waters, 
from all ſuperſluous and filthy humours, and that 
the viſcera are ſound and in good condition. To 
ſuch, bathing affords frequently a very ſpeedy re- 
lief againſt external accidents and defects, and 
does more in 5 or. 6 times than other Baths in 20. 

As ſor ſuch as are of a tender and weak con- 
ſtitution, and who have reaſon to ſuſpect oy 
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the maſſa bumorum is any manner of way cor rup- 
ted, or Who have any ſwellings, the ſecond 
mixture and ſlate of the water is ſafeſt and beſt, 
at leaſt it is fit to begin with it, and afterwards 
come to the other when matters are changed for 


the better, Teſt the ſuperfluous and hurtful hu- 


mours thrown back into the viſcera and other parts, 
occaſion inflammations and other diſorders. 


"How this two fold ſtate of the bath is regu- 


larly to be obſerved for the advantage of the pa- 
tient, a ſxilful phyſician will be beſt able to j foe 
and determine, according to the difference of tow 
ſtitutions and nature of diſtempers; and if the 
neceſſary rules be well obſerved, every body will 
find by experience, and by manifold inſtances of 
eures that happen every year, that the Pyrmont 
water when warmed is effectual in all diſeaſes 
— hot mineral baths have been ſound to give 
lief 4 TIE" O08 1 Re 
We ſhallinow conſider, 1/}, The neceſſary pre-' 
paration for bathing. Ert nen 
 '2dly, The time, when. L DOG 7 

-24ly, How long it is fit to continue it. 

4h, The way of preparing the waters. 
- '5thly, How long it is fit to ſtay in the bath, 


with the other rules neceſſary to be obſerved, 


in and after the bath. *. . 4d 
"1ſt, The beſt preparation for bathing is, uſing 
the waters internally, for thereby the body will 
be ſo well cleanſed, that there will be no reaſon ' 
to fear that the ſuperfluous humours will be heat- 
ed by bathing and brought to ferment, or any 
hurtful thing driven from the outward parts into 
the viſcera, as has been already ſaid. Aas leit 
But if for any particular reaſons, bathing with- 
out previouſly drinking, the water, is found to 
be moſt proper, then the body muſt be firſt 
cleanſed by proper medicines, and during _ 
courle 
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courſe of bathing, dayly kept open; and ſuch ag 
abound in blood may open a vein ſome days be- 


fore they begin. 8 $4 | Dom cdrits 
2dly, As to the time the following rules muſt: 
be obſerved. 1 wrlg * | yy 


1, The beſt time of the year is the hot ſea - 
ſon, when the weather is good, and there is the 
leaſt reaſon to be afraid of catching cold, and there- 
by ſnutting the pores of the body. I 91 
2dly, After the Patient has drank the waters 
8, 10, 12 or 14 days, and finds his body eaſed 
and cleanſed thereby, then it is proper to begin 
bathing, and it is not neceſſary to fix particularly 
upon a determined time for continuing the bath, 
as ſome imagine, for many drink the waters 
warmed in the morning, and aſterwards bath in 
them, and go on for 2, 3, 4, weeks, and ſome- 
times twice a day, without any inconvenieney, 
and the experience of many years ſhewys us, that 
the internal and external uſe of the waters at the 
ſame time are very conſiſtent, when due cart is 
taken, to uſe them in a regular moderate manner, 
and indeed drinking the water moderately, dur- 
ing the courſe of bathing, is among other things 
of great uſe to prevent coſtiveneſs, which ſuch as 
uſe the bath are very liable to, and thereby ſeveral 
indiſpoſitions are occaſioned, which may indeed 
„ be helped by relaxing medicines, but by none 
1 better than by the water it ſel. Yrs 55007 
c zaly, It is neceſſary that they who uſe the wa · 
4 
J 


ters both internally and externally at the ſame 
time, ſhould ſet apart more time for that purpoſe 
than two or three weeks, that ſo the cure may not 
be over haſten'd, but proceed gently with: all-due 


þ recaution; neither is it improper to prolong the 
4 bathing eight days after having done drinkin 
t G an 
e 6 


e | 


and ſometimes it may be proper not to begin bath- 
ing till drinking the —— is intirely over, but 
this muſt be ſuited to the circumſtances of the 
4570. The time of the day moſt proper for 
bathing is nine a clock in the morning, and five 
in the aſternoon, when digeſtion is over. 0 
thy, Such as are fat, and abound in blood, 
agree beſt with bathing in the morning, when 
their body is alert, and their Veſſels not ſo ſull, 
as they uſually are after eating plentifully, when 
a great quantity of chyle is diſpenſed to the blood; 
but upon trial every one will find what is moſt 
ſuitable to his conſtitution. | 
Stb, Such as cannot ſtay at home, but are 
obliged to be abroad about noon, and to expoſe 
themſelves to the open air; when the weather is 
but indifferent, and fuch who after bathing loſe 
their appetite, or are much inclined to ſleep, and 
find themſelves fatigued, will do beſt to bath in 


7ibly, The patients themſelves will be able to 
dge how often, and how long they ought to uſe 
the bath, by obſerving how they bear it, if they 
are not over fati key 1 2 if their Limbs are 
eaſter after it, Fee but eſpecially a ſkilful phyſi- 
cian, to whole direction they commit themſelves, 


will be beſt able to judge, by conſidering the na- 
ture of their diſtemper; aſter the ſame manner it 


may be determined, whether it be beſt to bath 
every day, or every other day, or two days fſuc- 
ceſſively, and intermit the third day; there are 
many inſtances of patients that have bathed 10 
or 12 times ſucceſſively, not only without any 
inconveniency, but with very good effect; 3 
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depends intirely upon the ſtrength of the pa · 
dient. | 1501 nd 

The Waters for bathing have hitherto been 
taken out of what they the Brodel Well, not 
that the water of what they call the Trinck Well 
is not as good for that purpoſe, but becauſe it be- 
ing uſed for drinking, might be troubled by 
drawing a great quantity for bathing alſo, and 
tho* the water of the Brodel Well be not ſo ſubs» 
tile, ſpirituous and clear as the other, and tho all 
waters loſe a part of their ſpirituouſneſs when 
warmed for bathing, yet the remaining contents, 
which ſuffer no alteration by being warmed, are 
in greater quantity in theſe, than in the waters of 
the Trinck Well. The uſual way at preſent of 
preparing the waters for the bath is to warm a 
certain quantity of them, and to mix it with a great 
er quantity of the cold freſh water in the bathing 


tub, which ſeems not to be amiſs, ſor thereby the 


Tpirituouſneſs of the freſh cold waters 12 them 
a conſiderable while in full motion, and fermen- 
tation, which produces the eſſects we have al- 
ready mentioned; but when the bath is prepared 
for perſons of weak conſtitutions, it is beſt to 
warm the whole quantity upon a gentle fire, that 
ſo the waters may loſe ſome part of their ſpiritu- 
ouſneſs and ſtrong penetrating virtue, which other- 
wiſe would be too ſtrong for ſome conſtitutions 
and diſeaſes, as we have ſaid before. : 

When the waters for bathing are 2 red ei- 
ther the one or the other way, theſe following 
7 

1/7, That they or not warm - 
er than our blood. ; 20 


G2 


adh, 


T. ) 
24h, Aſter putting on a bathing ſhirt, prepar d 
ſor that purpoſe, if the patient be ſtrong, he may 
preſently fit down upon the cuſhion,” which 1s 
placed in the bath, and is made of linnen · cloth 
wrapped up and folded .together ; but ſuch as 
are of a weakly conſtitution, and know by ex- 
rience that they are ſtrongly moved and affected 
by the bath, ought at firſt to put only their feet 
into it for a few minutes, and then to go up to 
the knees, and afterwards fit down upon the cu- 
ſhion. VITS $a: $3.82 | 
dly, After the patient is ſet down upon the 
cathios, he muſt be/well covered with cloth, all 
except the head, and the parts above the water 
will by the ſteam of the warm water be ſoon put 
into a gentle ſweat. It has been uſual not to go 
deeper into the bath than the navel, as if the 
water were too ſtrong and penetrating for one to 
go into it above the ſtomach ; but if the condition 
of the patient will allow it, when the waters are 
duly warmed, and there be ſufficient room in 
the bathing place, he may go into it even over 
the ſhoulders, as well as in other mineral waters; 
but if the patient cannot bear it, and yet the up- 
permoſt parts require the aſſiſtance of the waters, 
in that caſe they may either be poured upon the 
parts, or with a ſponge or wet cloth applied to 


em. 

4hly, If the patient find that his body is not 
warmed ſufficiently by the waters, and that he 
can bear them if they were warmer, then it 1s fit 
to pour in more warm water, till ſuch time as 
He find it is enough, and that a gentle ſweat be- 
gins to break out; and indeed it is much better 
that the bathing ſhould occaſion a gentle ſweat, 


for thereby a great deal of hurtful ſtuff is thrown 
out 


r ed ed © ©. 


— 
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cut of the body, and by opening the pores, the 


mineral virtue of the waters can better infinuate 
itſelf into them, yet it is better not to ſweat at 
all, than to force it by too hot a bath, for we 
have many inſtances of the good effects of bath- 
ing without ſweating, and to ſupply the place of 
it, rubbing the body with a coarſe rough cloth 
will have L* effect, and this has been much re- 
commended by ancient phyſicians, as very effec- 
tual in external diſorders, for the quickening 
the nerves, recovering the tone of the parts, an 

opening the pores, &5'c. The dropping of water 
from abi h place upon the affect rts is now 
ſeldom ufed but ſuch a thing might eaſily be 


contrived during the courſe of bathing, and to 
very good purpoſe. 


5thly, The patient ought not to ſtay in the bath 
the firſt time above halt an hour, afterwards by 
degrees three quarters of an hour, one hour, an 
hour and a half, but never above two hours, to 
ſit longer in it is neither neceſſary nor uſeful. 

6thly, If the patient finds that he turns giddy 
and Rar and has a ſtrong palpitation o 
heart, he muſt not wait ll he taint away, but 
muſt come out and go to bed, and bring himſelf by 
degrees to bear the bath, and ſuch as are affected 
in this manner by it, ought to have good volatile 
ſalt to ſmell to, or ſome other thing to revive and 
ſtrengthen them, if needful, that they may be 
able to hold out. | 

7thly, When the patient come out of the ba 
he muſt take care to keep himſelf warm, dry an 
ſhift himſelf by the fire, and then go into a warm 
bed, and let the ſweat go off by degrees. 


63 hh, 


the 
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81 bh, It is very ſeldom found to be of any ad- 
vantage to take a ſuderifick before or after bathing, 
for commonly the in time of bathing ſweats 
more than is needlul, and they that are hard to 
ſweat can ſcarcely bear any hot ſudorifick; but 
ſuch as are ſubject io ebullition of the blood, pat 
pitation of the heart, giddineſs, Sc. will find 
great advantage by taking a good doſe ex pulvere 
temperanie, cooling ſalts, or-the like, in two ſpoon- 
fuls of wine, a quarter, or half an hour before 
- they go into the bath, for many who have been 
thus affected, have by ſo doing, been perſectly re- 
lieved, and ſometimes perſons have by theſe 
things been brought to ſweat enough, who could 
not by the ſtrongeſt tinctures of Far be dif- 

ten 1. --., | as: 

91, If the patient ſtay in the bath from poo 
10 and in bed from 10 to 11, he will have at leaſt 


an hour to refreſh himſelf by degrees before din- 
ner, and a glaſs of wine with a good ſtomachio 
will not be amiſs, and it will be beſt to dine at 
home, and not go to the open air till after dinner; 
in the evening it is beſt ta eat fomething hot after 
bathing, and to ſtay at home and walk in a night 
own, and to paſs the time in agreeable company, 
2 it is not good to lie long in bed aſter bathing, 
becauſe commonly ebullition of the blood and reſt- 
leſs nights are the conſequents of it. 
As to other things that relate to dyet and the 
way of living during the courſe of bathing, the 
fame rules ought to be obſerved as in drinking the 
waters; and as to any other method of ufing the 
waters externally by fomentations, anointing, 
walhing, gargling, Sc. a ſkillful phyſician ac- 
quainted with the properties and virtue of the 
waters will be beſt able to direct, according to the 
5 nature 


870 
nature of the diſtemper, and experience will ſhow 
that whatever may be hoped from a good mineral 
water, may be equally found in this; as to what 
effects bathing in the cold mineral water would 
have, we ſhall leave it to further experience and 
tryal to find it out. OE] | | 


CHAP. VL 
Concerning the abuſes and miſtakes that Patients fall 
into while they uſe the waters, whereby they may 


become dangerous and hurtſul. 


E have already obſerved that all the means 
God has been pleaſed to beſtow upon 
us, both for nouriſhment and health, when not 
rightly uſed, become unwholeſome and hurtful ; 
and as there is no medicine that can cure all dif; 
eaſes, ſo it is no wonder, that by the uſe of the 
beſt mineral waters all ſick people are not only not 
cured, but even ſome receive hurt by them, and 
as it is manifeſt, that every year, many diſeaſes 
reckoned incurable, all other medicines having 
failed, have been cured- by the Pyrmont waters, 
t it is owing to a diſorderly way of living dur» 
ing the cure that many more are not cured ; where- 
fore to conclude this deſcription, we ſhall briefly 
mention ſome of the abuſes and miſtakes that pa- 
tients commit during both the internal and exter- 
nal uſe of the waters. And firſt drinking the 
waters cold without any order or diſcretion, is 
the occaſion of the greateſt miſchief, of which we 
have many inſtances, ſome drink or glaſſes full 
without any intermiſſion, and if they can but 
wy G 4 ſwallow 


£883 
ſwallow the. quantity they propoſe to drink they 
think no more of it; but it is eaſy to conſider that 
fe patients have ſo much internal heat, as is ſufe 
ficient to warm 6 ar 8 pounds of cold water, 
Which perhaps they drink in the ſpace of one hour, 
or an Hour and a half at moſt, Without receiving 
ſome dammage by it. TE 
Every body knows that the ſeveral fluids of the 
y are preſerved in their fluidity by motion and 
heat, and that-they are coagulated. by cold and 
rendered unfit for motion; now ſeeing our life 
conſiſts in the free motion and circulation of the 
fluids through all the parts, even the ſmalleſt veſ- 
ſels of the body, whatever diſturbs this motion, 
or coagulates the fluids, particularly in the viſcera 
muſt be prejudicial to health; ſo that it is evident 
when the ſtomach is fiſled all of a ſudden with 
exceeding cold water, either it's oẽn heat ndr 
that of the contiguous/ parts is ſufficient to warm 
it ſo ſoon as is neceſſary, ſo that the ſeveral parts 
not accuſtomed to the cold muſt be thereby con- 
tracted and their fluids thickned, and if the cold- 
neſs of the water have this effect upon the parts 
that are ſound, what effect muſt it have upon ſuch. 
as are weakned and ſtuffed with thick and viſcous 
humours ? certainly theſe obſtructions. muſt be 
thereby increaſed, hardned and made altogether 
indifſoluble. _ f 
It is wholly owing to this diſorderly uſe of the 
waters that patients ſo often complain that the wa- 
ters were too ſtrong for them and have ſpoiled 
their ſtomachs, brought an ague upon them, 
weakned their breaſt, given them a cough, &'c. 
all which is owing to themſelves and not to the 
waters, and they are very happy that have eſ- 
caped ſo well; for according to the way of living 
now 
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now à days few-perſons are accuſiomed to cold 


things, and among a hundred perſons of diſtin- 
ion ſcarce one is accuſtomed to drink cold liquors 


in the morning; coffee, tea, chocolate being their 


ordinary drink, ſo that ſuch a quantity of cold 
water taken all at once cannot but be very preju- 
dicial to them. And tho? the cold mineral wa- 
ters are not ſo frequently hurtſul as common wa- 
ter, becauſe the mineral ſpirit and the internal 
motion and fermentation of their ſubtile parts, 
and their opening and diſſolving qualities give them 
ſome ſmall degree of heat, yet it is with them as 
with wine, which notwithſtanding of the hot ſpirit 
contained in it, when drank very cold, ſtops the 
circulation in ſome or other of the viſcera, and 
has all the bad effects of any other cold liquor 
8 drank, and in the manner we have 
ſaid, affects even hot and vigorous conſtitution 
but eſpecially ſuch as are cold, phlegmatick an 
weakly through various obſtructions and unwhole- 
ſome humours. 


If it be objeRted to what has been ſaid, that 


many phyſicians are of opinion, that cold water 
ſometimes ſtrengthens the ſtomach, reſtores the 
tone of it, when too much relaxed, and the nerves 
and other veſſels to their former elaſticity; it may 
be anſwered, that this is not denyed and a ſmall 
quantity of cold water which the ſtomach may 
ealily warm cannot hurt any perſon, but a great 
quantity drank without any diſcretion, and for 
many mornings ſucceſſively, cannot but be very 
dangerous and hurtful. 2 

And here it will not be amiſs to warn the female 
ſex, that if during their menſes they continue to 
drink the cold waters, Mey put their health to the 
tryal, and in yery great danger, and it is a great 


pity, 


$3 
pity, that the waters which every year reſtore fo 
many women to their health in this article, ſhould 
by imprudent management prove the ruin of 
Others. Ns 228 Züll LA CIETT ALS £26 
__  2dly, Another miſtake and diſorder that patients 
are guilty of is, when they drink the waters in 
too great quantity, and too faſt, and this is very 
common, for when the waters don't follow their 
caprice and operate according to their fancy, then 
they muſt take the other full bumper, and as they talk 
make one bumper drive out another; but how ſtrong 
and hot ſoever their conſtitutions may be, yet all the 
inconveniencies already mentioned, that are occa- 
ſion'd by cooling the viſcera too much, will alſo 
follow upon this method. For ſuch patients as 
are in too great haſt and have their hurried 
and diſtracted with buſineſs, which they ſeem to 
mind more than their health, and when perhaps 
as many weeks as they reckon days are neceſſa 
for the cure of their diſorders, would do muc 
better to abſtain intirely and ſo prevent the hurt 
they may ſuſtain by not obſerving ſuch method 
and rules as are abſolutely neceſſary. | 
zaly, The moſt common diſorder and abuſe of 
all is in the qhet, how much hurt is done by 
eating all kind of ſugar cakes, prunes, raifins, &? 
whereby the waters are not only hindred to operate 
freely, but they breed ſharp, ſower viſcous hu- 
mours in the ſtomach and bowels, which tho? they 
may be ſome times preſently carried off by the 
waters, yet it were much better not to put ſuch a 
hindrance in their way, for there remains always 
ſomething behind that diſturbs the digeſtion and 
occaſions other diſorders ; and immoderate ſmoak- 
ing of tobacco is much more hurtful than —_— 
and it rather diſturbs than promotes the na 
| operation 
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opera tion of the waters, pocket conſideri 
that the lovers of it can never keep within — 

4ibly, Eating too ſoon after drinking the waters 
before the prime viæ are for the part freed 
of it, is alſo a very great fault, for the victuals 
are carried off too ſoon by the waters which re- 
main, and undigeſted juices carryed into the 
bowels, &c. which occaſion cholicks, obſtructions 
of the glands, &c. The waters give the patients 
a good ſtomach, ſo that they both eat too faſt and 
too much, eſpecially at night, and with all kind of 
fruits and other things they frequently bring upon 
themſelves all ſorts of diforders and intirely defeat 
the good effects of the waters. 

5thly, patients are frequently very diſorderly 
in their ordinary drink, ſome as ſoon as they 
have done drinking the waters drink a great deal 
of coffee, tea or chocolate, and thereby diſturb 
the operation, and drown the bowels with too 
much moiſture, ſo that what the mineral water 
has, by it's ſpirituouſneſs and ſubtile irony earth 
in ſome meaſure ſtrengthened, is either relaxed 
anew, or the good effects, in a great meaſure pre- 
vented; if the deſign be to warm the cold water, 
it would have been better to have warmed it 
a little before drinking it, than to do it with other 
warm water, after the cold has had it's bad effect 
upon the viſcera, and the mineral waters are 
thereby too much diluted and weakned. 
thy, They that drink too much wine during 
the courſe of drinking the waters, do great hurt 
to their healths, as we have already obſerved. 
Patients are generally of opinion that they ought 
to drink plentifully of wine in order to fortify 
their ſtomach, and they that love it comply very 
chearſully with this rule, and if before they begin 
N to 
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to uſe the waters, their phyſicians did either for- 
bid it altogether, or reſtrained them with reſpect 
to the quantity, yet then they think themſelves at 
full liberty; and when their diſtempers proceed 
moſtly from the immoderate uſe; of hot liquors, , 
their heated, dryed, and ſharp biliqus blood wants 
to be diluted, cooled, rectifyed, and cleanſed, yet 
they returning to their former diſorders, by which 
they brought their diſtempers upon themſelves, not 
only make the beſt means for recovering their 
health inefſectual, but frequently reduce them · 
ſelves to a worſe ſtate than beſore. 
_ -..7thly, Sleeping long at noon is alſo very dan- 
gerous during the cure, and ſometimes cauſes 
convulſions, apoplexies and the like; for the wa- 
ters by their pirituouſneſi and ſubtile ſulphureous fat 
affecting the head, may during the ſleep raiſe a 
confuſed motion in the nerves and other ſmall 
veſſels of the brain, eſpecially fat Ke people, 
who are naturally diſpoſed to ſuch diſtempers; 
moreover ſleeping long after dinner is the cauſe of 
indigeſtion, bad chyle, pains in the ſtomach, weari- 
neſs and lazineſs, wherefore it is beſt to avoid it 
as much as poſſible; gaming after dinner is as 
hurtful as ſleeping, becauſe the patient muſt fit 
ſtill and think cloſely. | 
$:bly, It is well known that all commotions and 
diſturbances of the mind, ſuch as, anger, fear, 
forrow and the like, are very hurtful to people in 
good health, but more eſpecially to ſuch as are 
weak and ſickly, particularly when under cure, 
for then all the humours are in a kind of fermen- 
tation, ſo that it cannot be eaſily imagined how 
deſtructive to the health ſuch like paſſions are; we 
have already propoſed what is to be done toavoid 

them. a 
Exerciſe 


r 
Exerciſe of the body is very beneficial to ſuch 


as drink the waters, providing it be moderate, 


but when it exceeds the due bounds, it occaſions 
immoderate ſweating, which hinders the waters 
to produce their beſt and moſt | beneficial effect, 
and is the cauſe of many diſorders, as has been 
already more fully explained; and this is a point 
wherein many ladies of a tender and weakly con- 
ſtitution do great prejudice to their health, for 
their heart being ſet upon balls, they frequently 
repeat and continue their dancing ſo long till they 
over heat themſelves, grow faint and thirſty, and 
then they have their recourſe to confections, coffee, 
tea, limonade, wine &c. which greatly overcharge 
and diſorder the ſtomach, and next morning they 
are very unſit for drinking the waters, ſo that they 
are not only not cured of their preſent diſtempers, 
but fall into new diſorders, which naturally fol- 
low upon being over heated, with too violent ex- 

erciſes, and then catching cold. 
As to _ abuſes and miſtakes committed in 
-bathing, it is Juf to be obſery'd, that as in 
the internal uſe. of the waters, drinking them 
cold without any thought or conſideration, does 
the greateſt miſchief, 5, on the contrary, in the 
external uſe of them, making the bath too hot 
does very great harm; for the women employed 
for preparing the bath, and even the patients 
themſelves are of opinion that it can be of no 
ſervice, if they don't ſweat plentifully over all 
wu of the body, ſo that they make the bath as 
ot as it is poſſible to bear it, and commonly the 
patients come out of it as red as boiled Lobſters, 
and from thence ariſe great and many diſorders, 
ſuch as loſs of a great Foal of the uſeful moifture of 
the body, great thirſt, ſtrong ebullitian of the — 
ead- 
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headaches, giddineſs, paipitation of the heart, aſih- 
ma's, wearmeſs, fads 44 * loſs of appe- 
tite, fevers, &c. ſo that all t cinal qualities 
of this ſtrong mineral water which we have al- 
ready mention'd, don't make ſo great alterations 
in the body, as the accidental property of ſuper- 
fluous, unneceſſay and h heat uſuall 
makes, which it is in the power of every body 
to moderate as they pleaſe, and as may be moſt 
for their advantage. 

It is very common when any patient ſuffers 
theſe inconveniencies which are the certain con- 
ſequences of bathing in too hot water, to aſcribe 
them to the water itſelf, as if it were too ſtrong, 
and unfit to bath in, yet it is known that perſons 
of a very weak and tender conſtitution, when 
the bath was prepared as it ought to be, have not 
only uſed it for a long time, frequently can 
ſtay two hours in it without the leaſt inconve - 
niency. | | 
Bathing is hurtful in long Paroxyſms, and vio 
lent fits of the palſy, ſuch like diſeaſes have com- 
monly their periods and changes, they are gone 
for ſome time, and return afterwards at a certain 
time of the year, if one uſe the bath at ſuch time, 
his members cannot endure ſuch ſtrong irritation 
and moiſtening, ſo that his diſorder becomes 
worſe, and it 1s Jong before he can be broughtto 
rights again, but when it is done at a proper 
time, the patient will thereby prevent the parox- 
yſm, preſerve himſelf the whole year, and if the 
diſtemper be not too much rooted, be at length 
intirely delivered from it. ce 5 
If any body undertake to diſſipate and diſpel 
too ſoon any great ſwelling in the feet by the uſe 
of the bath, it is commonly the cauſe of —_ 
SD | inwar 


inward diſorders, ſo that any thing of this na- 
ture muſt be done by degrees, and with great 
tion; neither ought any perſon to uſe bath- 

for curing of alcers or old ſores: in ſoul un- 


tilious humours be carried off, and indeed in 
all diſtempers, 


till the body be cleanſed, the bath 


cannot be uſed without danger and hurt, as we 


have already ſhewn in the preceding chapter. 


Laſtly, tis a great abuſe when decrepit old 


that have no more ſtrength nor moiſture, 
that are conſumed by long heck fevers and in- 
ward diſtempers, or other ſick people that can re- 
ceive no further help from any other medici 
but are already compleat candidates for death, come 
to the waters as if it were to the tree of life, and 
make uſe of them as their laſt refuge, for they 


would do much better to wait for their laſt hour 


with patience, than thus to haſten their end, and 
bring a bad report upon the waters that in them- 
ſelves are altogether harmleſs. | 

If theſe abuſes which we have mentioned be 
carefully guarded againſt, the chief objections 
againſt the waters will fall to the ground, and 
we beg leave to aſk ſuch phyſicians, as hghtly 
eſteem mineral waters, theſe following queſtions; 

In what way and manner do they cure their 
patients? Is it by evacuations? We have ſhewn 


that the ont waters cleanſe and clear the body 


ay | excretory ducts whatſoever, and that 
in a ſafe and you manner. 

aaly, Is it by removing obſtructions? then the 
ingredients of the waters are among the beſt ape- 
Tlents. : 


_ 


wholeſome bodies, till ſuch time as the 2 ws. * 


"TK 


WY Is it by reſtoring ſtrength td the benumb< 
ed and relaxed parts? then n rich chaliban 
* ee ** effect beſt. 2 | Minden 

athly, Is it by ſweeteni uin 8 the 
ſharp, ſowr, ſaline, and . humours? this 
is done by the alcaline earth and 8 — ſub⸗ 
ſtance contained in the waters. 

Now when any medicine produces all theſs 

2 effects, if ſomething particular againſt moſt 
diſtempers incident to human bodies is not to be 

expected from it, I know; not where ny A 
benar is to be found. 


. * * * 5 
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CAT. I. 
A Deſcription. of the Town of Spa. 


is a town ſituated in the diſtrict 
; 5 of Liege, ſix leagues eaſt from that 


—8 7 
- 


capital: it was formerly a {mall yil- 
— 121025 lage, but has ſince been inlarged to a 
con by the inhabitants, who found 
themſelves obliged to increaſe the buildings for 
the conveniency of lodging the great —_ of 
ſirangers who reſort thither for the benefit of the 
waters. : 

Moſt of the Houſes are built in the form of a 
creſcent, the outſide middle facing the ſouth, 
having a view of the eaſt and weſt; and the 
whole town is ſhelter'd from the north by a high 
mountain that extends itſelf more than the length 
of the whole town. 

The country around is for the moſt part heath, 
woods, and mountains, abounding with ſprings 
both of mineral and common water, which de- 
ſcends in rivulets, and waters the meadows and 
cultivated grounds, which produce 'no wheat, but 
inſtead thereof a great quantity of ſpelt and oats, 
and ſome rye, but ſo little, that the greateſt part 
of their bread is made of ſpelt which the inha- 
bitants find both ſavoury and wholeſome ; there 
is likewiſe ſome flax for their own uſe, which 
thrives very well. 

TE H 2 The 


$ Err ( NE 
The reſt of the country is ſtony, and full of 
barren mountains, yielding little elſe than heath 
and wood, which affords but a wild proſpect; ſo 
that thoſe who come to Ha for a remedy for their 
diſeaſes muſt not expect to find a fine champaign 
country, with the fruits and flowers of Itah; yet 
thoſe who delight in hunting and ſhooting will 
find a country full of game, ſuch as wild Sonny 
deer, and hares; heath cocks, gelinots and par- 
tridges ; beſides other birds of the common ſort. 
There are medicinal herbs to be found upon the 
moſt barren mountains, and likewiſe wild thyme, 
which 1s an excellent feeding for ſheep, and is the 
reaſon for the mutton of this country (tho? ſmall) 
being preferable to moſt that's to be found elſe- 
where, and the rivulets that deſcend from the 
mountains are full of Trouts, Gudgeons, Loaches, 
Crawfiſh, Sc. which makes them be ſold very 
cheap. he 
The inhabitants are ſo dexterous both at hunt- 
ing and fiſhing, that was it not for the diligence 
of officers that are employed to reſtrain them, the 
game would be. intirely deſtroyed in a little time, 


SECT. I. 


Of the accommodations that firangers meet with at 
> & - "a | 


Strangers who have been once at Sa, are gene: 
rally defirous of going thither again ; for beſides 
their finding a remedy for many obſtinate diſtem- 
pers which all other means are often incapable to 
overcome; they have the pleaſure of being well 
received by the inhabitants of Ha, and thoſe of 
the neighbourhood, who are very courteous and 
obliging to ſtrangers, behaving towards them my 

2 8 1 
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the utmoſt reſpect. The country people bring 
reat quantities of all ſorts of proviſion every day 
ithout exception, and ſold at a very reaſonable 
rate, there 1s good bread and wine of all ſorts, 
and even cheaper than at Liege, beſides other 
uſeful liquors ſuch as Coffee, Tea, and Chocolate, 
likewiſe their beer is very good. | 
There are convenient lodgings for all forts of 
le, and even /overergn princes would not be at 
a loſs for reaſonable accommodations. 

They who chuſe to have their victuals dreſs'd 
at home, may have it done very conveniently, 
for wherever you take a lodging the people of the 
houſe are obliged to furniſh you with firing, and 
all the neceſſary utenſils for cookery, or you may 
be ſerved from the cooks or taverns at a very rea- 
ſonable price. N 

The great concourſe of ſtrangers encourages the 
merchants of ſeveral towns to bring their goods to 
Sa, as to a good market, where all ſorts of uſeful and 
curious things are to be ſold; and the inhabitants 
make ſeveral little trinkets of wood, ivory, mo- 
ther of pearl, tortoiſeſhell, filver, and braſs, and 
have a particular knack at inlaying, repreſenting 
the figures of men, beaſts, birds, fiſhes, inſects, 
fruits, flowers, leaves, Sc. Moſt people pur- 
chaſe ſome of them, being ſo exceeding curious 
as hardly to be equall'd in other countries; and 
their quick vent obliges the artificers to confine 
themſelves moſily to this ſort of work, 

As to the converſation of the place, people ge- 
nerally aſſociate together without diſtinction, and 
thoſe who are ſtrangers to one another ſoon be- 
come acquainted, = carry on their little amuſe- 
ments, and diverſions with the utmoſt freedom; 
balls and aſſemblies are open to all who make a 
tolerable appearance. Laymen may ſay and do 

| l what 
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what they nicer, of Meng it be withont offence to 
God, or ſcandal to their neighbour ; eccleſiaſticks 
may ſpeak their 3 tho* with ſome caution 
and a decency ſuitable to their profeſſion, and 
they are generally of the party in moſt polite con- 
verſations. | 
Every thing tends to amuſement, wits exerciſe 
their ſatyr, and raillery, and are ſometimes paid 
back in their own coin; nothing is ſerious, but 
gaiety and innocent diverſions ſeem (next the ufe 
of the waters) to be the buſineſs of the place. 

As people from moſt parts of Europe come to 
a, ſo every one that pleaſes may affociate with 
thoſe of his own country; if it ſometimes hap- 
pens otherwiſe, and that a perſon is at a loſs for 
want of acquaintance, every one is officious to en- 
gage and introduce him into whatever compa 
ſuits with his oper, you converſe freely ith 
thoſe you like, and avoid thoſe you don't, with- 
our offence. Th who are of a melancholly diſ- 
poſition may indu ge i on the wild healths, or ſo- 
litary woods, which this country will ſufficiently 
furniſh them with. | 
\ Thoſe who are lovers of the ſtories of faries, 
and Holgoblins, will be entertained that way by the 
old inhabitants, who by the ſalubrious quality 
ol the waters are healthier, more fertile in genera- 
tion, leſs ſubject to epidemical diſeaſes, and at- 
tain to greater ages than thoſe of moſt other coun- 
tries: the reaſon of which Hephius gives us in his 
medicinal art, where, ſpeaking of the PROPS Ha, 
he ſays, The ſolidity which their bodies ac- 
« quire by the uſe of foſſils, to wit, metals and mi- 
« nerals, and the daily diſcharge of the excre- 
ee ments by all the paſſages, is the cauſe of their 
< being leſs ſubject to early decays, are of long 
« life, and exempt from epidemical diſeaſes. 1 


(wa). 

In order to prevent quarrels the magiſtrates for- 
bid the wearing of ſwords, or any other offenſive 
weapon than a flender ' ſtick wrought at Sa, 
which is either uſed for caſe in walking on pure- 
ly for faſhion's ſake, for whenever any diſpute 
ariſes - it ſeldem goes farther than words, every 
one interpoſing ard endeavouring to prevent anꝝ 
ul confequencs chat mar ber ior on att 
There are neceſſary houſes built near the ſeveral 
wells for the. e of 5 age waters 
Pa y. ſtool, Hat * not 8 0 2 10 . 

— far off, which — let and heat _ 
and divert the operation of the Waters; they, who 
re not able or inclinable to go far for a walł maꝝ 
da delightful eee 1 gar 
den 8 is always. open, and: in caſe they have 
oceaſion. there are neceſſary houſes apart for both 


ſexes. nn HS ne .es 
In a word, the pleaſure and ſatisſaction that 
moſt people find at Ferne realon that not on- 
ly the Faletudinariaus, but people in good health 
often come thither, for the agreeable paſſing away 
of a ſummer : others come, by way of. prevention 
to preſerye,, themſclves againſt ſome diſtempers 
that at certain ſeaſons; they, are /ubjeft to. The ons 

and great inconveniency that the Bobelms 

ave hitherto, found, was the badneſs of the ways 
from. the town to the wells of Geronſter and Saupe 
niere, but, the Count D' Aſpremant has lately been 
pleaſed to, yemedy that evil, ſo that for the future 
none will have reaſon, to complain. | 
2 „ Fee S ECT. 
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3A name given to the water drinkers, _ 
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Of the ſituation of the ſeveral Wells of Spa. Lk 


The wells of Ha are principally five, tho' there 
are ſeveral ſmall ſprings that diſcover themſelves 
in the — but not worth further 
notice. Theſe five are Pouxhon, Geronſter, Hau- 
vemere, Watroz, and Tonnelet, the three firſt 
are moſt in uſe, tho” the other two are ſometimes 
preſcribed by phyſicians. A 5 

Pouxhon is in a little bottom at the lower end 
of the market place, and ſtands in a ſine niche of 
free ſtone, ſnut in with a door facing the weſt, 
it's ſpring comes from a hill about a muſket ſhot 
north of it, which faces the ſouth and has like- 
wiſe a view of the eaſt and weſt, ſo that. it is}expoſed 
to the whole heat of the fun. Between the ſaid 
hill and Pouxbon, there is no freſh water, tis all mi- 
neral, which is a confirmation that it has it's fource 
from thence. A few paces diſtant from Pouxhon, in 
the market place towards the eaſt, ſtands a fine 
fountain of freſn water, (ſurrounded with an iron 
rail) to which there are four entrances, aſcen- 
ding two or three paces you come to the water 
that runs into four vaſes of free ſtone, that re- 
ceives each a pipe from another placed above the 
middle of them, which receives likewiſe three 
bother pipes iſſuing out of the mouths of three 
brazen Frogs, that carry upon their backs a ſtep, 
which is the arms of Liege. ; 

VU pon obſerving the ſituation of this fountain, 
one would immediately imagine that its water 
came from the ſame hill as Far of Pouxhon, but 
it does not, but from a field about a quarter of a 


league 
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league diſtant called Boſſet prez, and conveyed 
from:thence by pipes. _— | 
The company meets every morning early at 
Pouxhon, even thoſe who drink the waters of Ge- 
ronſter, and Sauvemere, ſo that it may properly be 
called the general rendezvous of Ha. | 
The well of Geronſter is diſtant three quarters 
of a league ſouth weſt from Ha. It ſtands in the 
hollow of a rock, under a cupula of free ſtone 
ſupported by four "marble pillars that were 
erected by order of M. Conrard Bourgsdorf, Coun 
cellor of ſtate to the Elector of Brandenburg in the 
year 1651; you go down three ſteps to the well 
which is encompaſſed with a wall. It is con- 
ſiderably leſs than that of Pouxhon. | 
- Thirty or forty paces from hence is to be ſeen - 
the remains of another well formerly much fre- 
”m_s called old Geronfter. Being obliged to 
ig in this mom for water to ſupply the crowds 
of people that flock'd thither, ſome ſtones of 
the rock were ſhaken which diverted the courſe/ 
of the water, ſo that nothing now remains but 
mud of the colour of ruſty iron. 
-  Sauventere is half a league ſouth eaſt from Ha, 
its ſpring comes from a rock lying ſouth of it. 
It -is ſurrounded with a wall which is covered 
with a cupula of free ſtone, it is very neat but 
much leſs than - Pouxhon or Geron/ter, ſo that it 
often happens when 'there is a crowd of people 
it is.emptied ſo faſt that they are oblig'd to drink 
moderately, u_ in proportion as the water comes 
out of the roc. | 
Behind this well and in the compaſs of it's wall 
there is another ſpring which from it's vicinity is 
called little Sauveniere, or Groſbeeck, from the Baron 
of that name, Arehdeacon of Condroz and Chancellor 


f 
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have each of them a ſhelter from the inclemeney 


is ſomewhat larger, and cover d with black 


: 
| 
| 
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* Prince of Liege, 


. adorn'd it With a niche of res fone i ine 
r-16815 17:1 5 
Theſe three wells are the moſt frequented _ 


of the weather; that of the market place is very 
neat, that of Geronſter is a ſhed made of four 
rough walls cover'd with ſtraw, that of Saxroeniers 


but the walls are of the fame materials as 
of Geronfter, but whitened on the infide- At 


each place there are perfons appointed to make 


fires every morning before the company comes oy 


drink the waters. by 


The Burgomaſters of Ha. might male theſs 


two laſt places more convenient, tho' indeed they 


have no great encouragement to attempt it, for as 
they lye fo remote from the town, as foon as 
little accommodation has been made, ſome idle 
people have put it out of order. 4 10 

Theſe wells being ſituated in rocks, can receive 
no alteration from the rains, (tho? tis vulgarly'/be- 
lieved they do) beſides, Gerouſten and Sauvenrort 
are ſhelter d from them, and Pouxbon can only 
ſaffer when the channel that runs through the 
middle of the town is overſlow'd above the level 
of the well; neverthelefs tho” it is certain that in 
rainy weather the waters are weaker, and their 
vertues are diminiſhed, yet it is as certain 'that 
they are not leſs ſo in cloudy weather when it does 


not rain: ſo that it is not the rain, but more lixely 
the temperature of the air, which at thoſe times 


2 the waters of their ordinary activity. 
Coming down from Sauveniere a quarter of # 

league north eaſt from thence, and Half a le 

from pa, is the well of — it ſtands i ihe 


lower 
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lower end of a marſhy field, whoſe ſoil is no bet 
ter than a quagmire, it's ſpring comes from a Hill 
about a musket ſhot diſtant, it is incloſed with a 
little wall almoſt ruin'd and ſurrounded with 
rough ſtones laid one upon another, with a large 
done at the top to ſerve for a covering; there is no 
place for ſhelter, and it's ſituation is ſo bad and its 
water ſo ſenſible of an alteration by rain and damp 
weather, that it is not adviſable at thoſe timesto 
make uſe of it. (ES * 
Tonnelet is a little farther diſtant on the aſcent 
of a hill, in a large field call'd Freſneuſe, half a 
quarter of a league from the rocks. It has no re- 
treat nor ſhelter nigher than a neighbouring villa 
calld N- This field, particularly near the 
well, is fo boggy and ſpongy, that in ſeveral places 
It appears — any one to venture for 
fear of being buryed alive. Its lying ſo remote 
from the mountàins, and fituated in a marſhy 
d, are reaſons for this water receiving an 
alteration from the leaſt change of weather. 
It's ſpring is incomparably greater than the 
| "others, the water guſhing up in great quantity 
into a barrel without a bottom thruſt into the 
earth, from which it has it's name. The water 
is ſo intenſly cold that one could more eaſily en- 
dure putting one's hand into ſnow or amongſt bea- 
ten ice than into this well. It ſtands in a niche, 
formerly neat enough, but through neglect in let- 
ting it go to decay, it is now almoſt ruin'd. Trs 
water is ſtrong of the mineral, and tho* ſome . 
phyſicians preſcribe it, yet it is not in much re- 


te. 

Of theſe five wells that of Pouxhon has moſt of 
the ſun, which, with the ſubterraneous heat, does 
not a little contribute to a perfect mixture of the 
minerals with it's water. N 


CHAP. 
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CHAP MED) og 
The analyſis of th al Fountain, by. 
, 51 Fwy D. 5. 9 * 


Begun, ſays be, with that rubrick or red earth 
which is found fixed to the pavement of the 
wells, or in thoſe channels through which the 
waters run; that which I found moſt worthy of 
obſervation was that this earth ſeem'd to contain 
the minute particles of whatever ſubſtances enter'd 
their compoſition, and that becauſe they are not 
ſeparated by putrifaction or corruption, but b 
their proper weight and by the diſſipation of thoſe 
ſpirits that ſuſtain them. This is ſo true that if a 
glaſs of this water iſſuing from che fountain is ex- 
ſed to the air, one ſees ſome moments aſter, 
ittle bodies of a rediſh colour floating therein, 
which all come from the ſurface of the water 
and increaſe in number proportionably to the dif: 
ſipation of it's ſpirits, and at laſt ſubſide at the 
bottom under the form of red earth; the bottles 
kept for that uſe being a convincing proof. 3 
Thoſe who judge of it by it's look, take it to be 
a kind of iron ruſt, but it's levity and unctuoſity 
which it leaves on the fingers upon touching it 
contradicts this opinion, moreover the four or five 
fountains which I examined with the utmoſt care 
reſemble one another but very little, for that of 
Tonnelet is of a lively red colour, and taſts ſweet 
as ſugar, that of Fouxhon is yellow, and piquant 
to the taſt, that of Sauvenzere is of the ſame colour, 
but like that of Tonnelet in ſweetneſs; and that of 
Geronſter is alſo yellow but of a ſaltiſh taſte, 792 
ä ter 
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Aſter theſe ſmall proofs I undertook to make an 
analyſis in all the forms. I boil'd five ounces of 
that of Geronſter in eight eee, of rain water, 
and after letting it clarify I filter d it through brown 

per, and by evaporation on a flow fire, got two 
— 4 of a bitter and piquant ſalt which would 
neither ferment with acids nor alkalzes, it chang'd 
the decoction of galls to a whitiſh colour, which 
precipitated to the bottom of the glaſs like curdled 
milk, and left the liquor above of a yellow colour. 
This ſalt being pounded with charcole, and put 
upon a tile, only redden'd in the fire but made-no 
detonation, and being calcin'd it became imme- 
diately  alkalous without any putting up, from 
whence I infer that it was neither wvitriolous, 
_ mitrous, nor aluminons, but a double ſalt reſembling 
the7vegetableſalt of plants which, like that, eaſily 
loſes its acid and becomes alkalous bythe leaſt heat, 
contrary to the nature of thoſe ſalts which are 
_ ſubject to this alteration from the laſt degree 
of fire. 

Having examin'd this ſalt I was deſirous of be. 
ing ſatisfied, if it-contain'd any ſulphur, I there- 
fore put twelve drachms of this matter into a 
crucible which immediately ſent forth a ſmoak that 
ſmell'd of burnt iron and ſparkPd a little, from 
whenee I imagin'd there was ſulphur; I pounded 
ſome of it — — to ſee if putting that 
into a crucible it would crackle, which not hap- 

ning made me conclude that theſe ſumes and 
* were not cauſed by a common ſulphur, 
but rather by — of a metalick ſulphur, which 
was to be diſcover'd in another manner. | 

+ boiled twelve drachms of the ſame rubrick in 
a moderate quantity of rain water with double it's 
weight of ſalt of tartar till the water became red, 
which I repeated by adding ſtill the ſame ſalt ti 
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it would take no more tincture, then all the ful. 
phur being enter'd into the pores oſ the falt af 
tartar, I preci pitated it by pouring upon the tincture 
an equal quantity of well filter d lime water, tha 
mixture immediately thickenꝭd and became whi 
as milk, but inſenfibly ſubſided in the ferm 
whitiſh ſulphur, which I took care to waſh and dry 
very well, then ſetting it upon the fire it ſmoaked 
conſiderably and made a litile noiſe with nitre, re- 
taining nevertheleſs the ſmell of iron, which con- 
firm'd me that it was a real metalick ſulphur, 
ſome particles of which had been exalted by the 
firy corpuſcles of the lime, but ſo elaborated with 
its double ſalt, that it wanted nothing but to be 
interwoven with a neceſlary quantity of earth to 
make it real iron. | Ae 

The twelve drachms that I put into a crucible 
to be examin'd by fire, loſt a ſixth part of its weight, 
and took a dark colour; I threw half a drachm 
of it into an ounce of the decoction of galls which 
immediately chang'd its colour to a beautiful black; 
I likewiſe took another drachm and held it near a 
loadſtone which attracted with a ſurpriſing ſwiſts 
neſs every particle of it; this made it appear to be 
the real ſubſtance of iron without any mixture of 
other metals as led, copper, corus, &c. nevertheleſs 
if it be expoſed to the fire above half an hour it 
becomes as red as vermilion and loſes its quality 
of being attracted by the loadſtone and tingin 
black, but this happens likewiſe to the filings of 
ſteel when they are too much calcin'd by a brisk 

fire. Thus judging of the virtues of the water 
from which this red earth of mars and metalicł 
fulphur is taken, they ought to be greater than 
thoſe from iron it ſelf, becauſe this valuable fuk 
phur with the double ſalt enters directly into wy 
| | | mails 
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maſs of blood and enlivens it, whilſt the meta- 
lick part gding no farther than the prima vic, 

— rs too acrid juices, and ſtrengthens the 

bowels, and this it does more effectually by _ 

more exquiſueiy divided by nature than it coul 
be by art, fo that the whole fibres of the inteſtines 
are ſenſible of it's effects. (5: add 

Five ounces of the rubrick of 'Tonnelet managed 
in the aforeſaid manner yielded me only ten 

of a ſalt fat, and eager like cream of tartar, but af- 

ter having made theſame rubrick hot by the fire 

L extracted half a drachm more from it, it preci- 
a the decoction of gallsto a very pale red, as 

of 'tartar will do, being calcin'd'it does not 

become atkalous like that of Geronſter, and after 
calcination there remains only the eighth part 
which ſwells in little bladders like Allom, this 
convinoes me that there is allom in the water of 

DTonnelez, and which is perhaps one of the cauſes of 

it's coldneſs. 1 6 ERA are 

This rubrick put into a crucible ſparkles like 

the duſt of charcole, continuing ſo more than half 

an hour, and the ſmoke of it ſmells like that of com- 
mon ſulphur, being likewiſe with nitre 
it makes a conſiderable detonation, it diminiſhes 

à third part before it loſes its ſulphurous ſmell, 

and aſſumes a purple colour, but with | theſe pre- 

ꝓarations it does not blacken the decoction of galls, 
and is immoyable at the approach of the loadſtone; 

o give it theſe two qualities it muſt be put into fu- 

ſion till it acquires the natural colour of iron, then 

_ it out of the crucible you'll find it dimi- 

Half its wg: poly in maſs and partly 
in coarſe powder, reſembling iron in weight and 
colour, being ſuſceptible of the loadſtone, and 
blackening the decoction of galls as the filings of 
won would do, for which one cannot otherwiſe 

i account 
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account but by alledging that the great quantity 
of common ſulphur Winch is found in this rus 
brick muſt be conſumed by the fire before the iron 
can manifeſt it felt; it has likewiſe the advantage 
of being ſhelter'd from the violence of the fire 
and having its parts united by the fuſion of the 
ſulphur, whereas the iron which is in that of 
Ceronſter having no ſulphur, and being much ra- 
rified, cannot = the force. nor continuation of 
the fire without being intirely deſtroyed. 
Five ounces of that of Sauventere yielded me 
three ſcruples of a ſalt like that of Tonnelet, and 
made the ſame alterations on the the decoction o 
galls; it diminiſhed three fourths in calcination, an 
what remained was inſipid and would not ſerment 
with any acid. | 
I made twelve drachms of it red hot at a ſoft 
fire which ſparkled very much for two or three 
minutes, and during the time I kept it upon the 
fire it diffuſed a ſmoak and ſmell of real ſulphur, 
when that was over and the iron began to ſhew it 
ſelf, I took it from the fire, diminiſhed three 
drachms, which perſuaded me that the fourth 
part of it was ſulphur, aſter this the loadſtone 
attracted it very eaſily, and it likewiſe blacken'd 
the decoction of galls, which it would not have 
done if it had been kept longer upon the fire, be- 
cauſe the texture of its Mars not being very cloſe, 
the fire would have eaſily conſumed the metalick 
ſulphur, and ſo deſtroyed this. metal, but the fire 
continuing but a very ſhort while, conſumes only 
that kind of common ſulphur which adheres to 
its exteriour parts, whoſe unctuoſity hinders the 
action of the loadſtone, as oyl or grouſe hinders 
its attracting the filings of iron, and it is this kind 


of ſuperficial ſulphur, join'd with nitre, that makes 
a detonation. The rubrick of Wgtros * the 
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fame ſort of Salt as that of Sauvemere, which 
(like it) being calcined leaves no fix'd alkali, but 
only a little inſipid earth, the reſt going away in 
ſmoke. It ſmokes and ſparkles in the crucible 
for a little while, but this ſmoke does not ſmell 
of real ſulphur, but like that of turf mix'd with 
iron, which being gone off, and that of iron only 
remaining, I took 1t from the fire, diminiſh'd a 
fourth part of its weight, ſuſceptible of the load- 
ſtone and tinging the galls, which qualities it loſes 
like that of Sauventere if you ſurpaſs the neceſſary 
degree of fire. | 
alſo analyſed that of the old Geronſter, which is a 
fountain about forty paces above the new, which 
many people believe to be equal to it if not the 
beſt of the two, but they are much miſtaken, for 
in what manner ſoever this rubrick is managed, it 
does not appear to be by much ſo martial as that 
of Sauveniere, or Watros, and incomparably leſs 
than that of ew Geronſter, which loſes but two 
drachms out of twelve, to make it more ſuſcepti- 
ble of the loadſtone than any of the others. | 
Five ounces of the red earth of Pouxhon afforded 
thirty grains of a piquant, fat and bitter ſalt, 
which being put upon a tile red hot, went almoſt 
all off in a diſagreeable ſmoak and vapour, leaving 
behind a little black inſipid earth that would not 
ferment with any acid, and altho' it was very fat, 
made no detonation with falt-petre; it whiten'd. 
the decoction of galls, which a little after precipi- 
tated like a curd, leaving the liquor above of an 
orange colour; this rubrick being put into a cruci- 
ble with ſalt-petre made no detonation, and being 
alone did not ſparkle like that of the other foun- 
tains,but only exhal'd a kind of vapour that ſmell'd 
of iron, which is a ſirong preſumption of its be- 
ing intirely compoſed * it; but in what EP 
| oever 
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ſoever it be prepared, it will not ſtir at the ap- 
proach of the loadſtone, and what is more ſur- 
priſing, in an inſtant it turns the decoction of galls 
e whereas that of the other fountains 
being prepared become ſuſceptible of the load - 
ſtone (excepting that of Geronſter) and don't black- 
en the decoction of galls till ſome hours after. I 
know you will ſay *tis becauſe the water of Poux- 
hon is irapregnated with vitriol; but if this was the 
true reaſon, whence comes it that the ſalt I extract. 
ed from its rubrick had not any one vitriolous qua- 
lity? is it poſſible for this vitriol to ſtick ſo cloſe 
to the rubrick, that all the artafice, that workmen 
employ to ſeparate common vitriol from the mar- 
caſlity which originally contains it, could not diſ- 
engage it? on the other hand, if you conceive it to 
be a vitriolous ſalt of iron that produces this effect, 
1 muſt tell you that far from its being vitriolous, I 
find it to be a ſalt altogether like that which is 
produced of the red earth of Geronſter, and that 
which is drawn from refined iron which do. not 
tinge the decoction of galls black, but whiten it in 
the precipitation: to have the- ſalt of iron ſuch 
as I am ſpeaking of, you need only to quench 
ſeveral bars of red hot iron in cold water, filter 
this water and evaporate it at a ſlow fire to a dry- 
neſs. The cauſe then of this blackening quality 
cannot be imputed to any vitriol in the rubrick. - 

This is all I have to ſay upon theſe five or fix 
kinds of red earth which in reality gives ſome 
ideas of the nature of the waters from which they 
are taken, but don't intirely .convince from the 
vulgar prejudice of their being only conſider'd as 
an excrement; I thought it therefore neceſſary to 
have proofs from the waters themſelves, which I 
undertook, by evaporating, and diſtilling them, 
of which I ſhall give you a faithful account. 
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I evaporated by a ſlow fire an hundred pound 
weight of the water of Geroyfter, which being re- 
duced to two pounds appear'd very thick and 
muddy, but —_ it ſettle became very clear by 
the fall of a grey ſediment which precipitated at 
the bottom, this water was red and {mell'd {tron 
ly of lye aſhes, and having filtered it broneh 
brown paper, and evaporated it to a dryneſs, 1 
collettel thee: drachms of a rediſh ſalt, very pi- 
quant, which, fermented ſtrongly with ſpirit of 
vitriol ; the grey ſediment, ſeparated ſrom a drachm 
and an half of glutinous earth, and dryed at a ſow 
fire, weighed half an ounce j it felt unctuous be- 


ing preſs'd between the fingers, made a ſmall de- 


tonation with ſalt-petre, and being thrown in- 
to the fire alone evaporated in a ſmoke that ſmell'd 
of fulphur mix'd with iron. I could not diſ- 
cover any rubrick in this ſulphureous matter, 
nor in the glutinous earth, ſo threw them away as 
uſeleſs. e -\ 
One hundred pound weight of the water of 3 
Pouxhon evaporated in the fame manner, gave me 
an ounce of a fulphureous matter, five drachms of 
x glutinous earth, and half an ounce of ſalt of a 
lixivious ſmell and taſte, fermenting but little with 
ſpirit of vitriol, muddying the decoction of galls, 
and tinging it of a purple colour, which inſenſibly 
Loon in the form of curdled 
milk, leaving the liquor above of a blackiſh colour; 
the ſalt of the water gf Ceronſter does the ſame, 
with this difference only that the curdling which 
falls to the bottom is white without any thing of 
purple like that of Pouxhon. If it be a little 
calcined to make it the better ferment with acids, - 
it immediately loſes half of its weight, this does 
not happen to that of Geronſter, which loſes but a 
fourth part by the ſame _ of heat, from which 
2 Wo 
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we may infer that preſerving its acid in the eva- 
poration better than that of Geronſter, it is one of 
the reaſons why the water of Pouxhon keeps better 
in bottles than that of Geronſter. 

This falt before it is calcin'd ferments tolerably 
well with ſpirit of vitriol, and if afterwards all its 
humidity be ſlowly evaporated it will be increaſed 

a fixth part; whereas that of Geronſter, after it has 
_ fermented more ſtrongly with the ſame ſpirit, is 
increaſed a third part; by this method you render 
back to theſe ſalts as much of the acid as they loſt 
in the evaporation, which not only confirms what 
J have aſſerted, but one may thereby calculate 
the quantity of acids each pound of water con- 
tains in the pores of its alkalous ſalt. The ſul- 
phur being ſeparated from its droſs, and laid upon 
a red hot tile, almoſt evaporates in a ſmoke that 
ſmells of burnt iron, leaving only a little earth 
and alkalous ſalt. | 

It is ſurpriſing that this ſulphur precipitates 
ſooner than the rubrick which is much heavier, 
but it's probable that it being ſupported in the 
fluid by volatile acids which ſerve as ſo many 
Floats to keep it up, and being exhaled by the heat 
of the fire, leaves the metallick ſulphur to its own 
weight, whilſt the red earth which has no hold 
becomes as it were abſorb'd in the empty ſpaces 
of the alkali. 

This ſulphur coagalates the decoction of galls 
without the leaſt tincture of black, which con- 
firms what I before advanced, that the iron is in- 
corporated with the alkalous ſalt, and that it is 
only the ſulphur that precipitates. 

As to the alkalous fix'd ſalt and the rubrick, I 
muſt not forget to tell you that the red tincture 
which is drawn off, in boiling the red earth with 
three times it's weight of ſalt of tartar, to precipi- 

| tate 
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tate the ſulphur with lime water, _ again ſet 
upon the fire, there forms upon the ſurface a pale 

yellow skin, very ſhinning and of a ſweetiſh taſte, 
which being put upon a red hot tile eyaporates 
away in ſmoak of a ſulphureous ſmell, and it very 
much reſembles the enamell'd cream that is every 
day to be ſeen upon the water in the fountain of 
Pouxhon, all the difference that I find is that this 
cream is ſweeter, more diverſified with colours, 
and much more ſparkling, and being put into a 
crucible exhales a ſtronger ſmell of ſulphur, other- 
wiſe they are much the ſame, for being dry'd they 


appear equally white, being calcin'd they afford 


the ſame quantity of fix'd falt, and being poun- 
ded with falt-petre they make an equal detonation. 
All which makes me judge that the ſaid ſkin is a 
mixture of ſulphur diſengag'd of its earth and 
fix d ſalt, which the fire forces up to the ſurface 
of the water, where they incorporate like fix'd 
ſalt and oyl boiled up together in the making of 


ſoap. 

Tlikewiſeeva rated one hundred pound weight 
of the water of Tonnelet, which yielded me two 
drachms and a half of a ſalt as red as blood, 
which was ſo fat and oily that it was impoſlible ro 
dry it. It made an exploſion with falt-petre, with 
the ſame force and in the ſame manner as if it 
had been common ſulphur, it fermented but little 
with acids, and after calcination not at all, which ' 
ſurpriſed me much, but having obſerv'd that it 
{welld prodigiouſly in calcining and turn'd white, 
I concluded that there was allom in its compoſition; 
it did not blacken the decoction of galls neither 
before nor after calcination, as that of Pouxhon and 
Geronſter, but made it muddy and of a pale yel- 
low, without any precipitation. Beſides the ſalt 


there was five ſcruples of a grofs earthly ſediment 
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which ſmoak'd much in the crucible,” and made 
a detonation with ſalt-petre, and after bei 
thoroughly calcin'd, blacken'd the decoction of 
alls. - | , 
, Out of the ſame quantity of the water of Sau- 
veniere J extracted only a drachm of ſalt of a 
lixivious ſmell and taſte, it fermented pretty well 
with ſpirit of vitriol both before and after calci- 
nation, and was neither ſo fat nor red as the 
other, and eaſily dryed. It made a little detona- 
tion with falt-petre, which was a proof of there 
being common ſulphur in it, and it ting'd the 
decoction of galls to a light grey, without pre- 
cipitating. 

There was but one drachm of ſediment, like 


in all reſpedts to that of Tonnelet, except that it 


did not ſmoak ſo much upon the fire, and after 
being well waſh'd turn'd the decoction of galls 
black, which 1s contrary to the other two foun- 
tains of Pouxhon and Geronſter, whoſe ſulphureous 


ſediment being calcin'd, made the decoction of 


galls muddy, and of a whitiſh colour without the 
leaſt degree of black, their ſalts having only this 
quality. Therefore we ought not to be ſurpriſed 
that the ſalt which has no mars ſhould whiten the 
decoction of galls, and that the ſediment that con- 
tains ſome particles of it, after being calcin'd and 
waſh'd ſhould turn it to a black colour, and on 


. the contrary that the ſalt of Pouxhon and Geronſter 
which contain mars ſhould make the decoction of 


galls black, and that the ſulphureous ſediment 

which has none ſhould make it white. | 
Having done with the Evaporation, I proceeded 
next to diiſtillation, in order to endeavour to diſcover 
the nature of thoſe, ſpirits which are look'd upon, 
as the ſoul of the waters, and to which is attribu- 
ted the force of their boiling by a fimple warmth, 
| to 
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to intoxicate thoſe who drink any large quantity 
of them, to burſt the bottles that are cork d im- 
mediately after being fill'd, and to fly with im- 
petuoſity out of a bottle that has been ſhook and 
the cork taken ſaddenly out. The more effeftual- 
ly to execute this deſign, I order'd to be made 
ome cucurbites of glaſs, large and thick, about 
two feet high, and bent to a half circle from the 
middle to the top, which I ſeal'd hermetically, fo 
that it had no communication with the air but by 
a pipe of the ſame ſubſtance fix'd within four in- 
ches of it's baſis, and elevated three inches from 
the outſide; it was through this pipe that- I put 
fome of the water of Fouxhon into one of theſe 
cucurbites which I fill'd two inches above it's in- 
ſertion, that ſo the ſurface of the great column of 
water that took up 4 part of the gourd being 
elevated above the level of this inſertion, the 
1 that ſhould ariſe would be forced towards 

bending : likewiſe to prevent the little column 

of water in the pipe from loſing its ſpirits, I took 
care to ſtop it with a good cork and bound it over 
with ſeveral folds of bladder. Matters being thus 
diſpoſed, I ſet the cucurbite in warm water which 
I kept ſotill the mineral water within had acquir'd 
the ſame degree of heat as that without, when it 
begun to boil as if it had been upon the fire, but 
not long, for the glaſs burſt with ſuch violence that 
its pieces flew four paces diſtance. This Pheno- 
menon convinced me of the exiſtence and force of 
the ſpiriis, and I was of opinion that to be able to 
extract them one ſhould make uſe of a ſtill that 
would reſiſt their 9 I therefore got one 
made of pewter, different from that glaſs 
only by being a great deal larger, and inſtead of 
the bending for receiving the ſpirits I fix d a large 
chapiter with a long pipe ae had not a vent - 
4 the 
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the bottom) to ſerve for a recipient, the pipe T had 
placed four inches from the baſis was the only 

aſſage through which any thing could be intro- 
Jules into the ſtill, and the chapiter and gourd 
were ſo well ſoder'd that there was not the leaſt 
vent. 

I carried this ſtill to Sa the a of May 1713, 
and the ſame day made a trial of it with Dr. Coc- 
quelet (an old practitioner at pa) at the well of 
Geronſter, which has the repute of exhaling more 
ſpirits than any of the others. We dipt the ſtill 
in the well and made it take in the water through 
the pipe within a finger's breath of the ſurface 
that it might receive a greater quantity of it's 
ſpirits, which in the diſtillation would be forced 
up to the chapiter. The pipe we ſtop'd cloſe and 
cover'd-with 5 or 6 bladers, and as its mouth was 
contrived with a ringlet round it, the ligature we 
made was the better ſecured. This being done 
we began to heat our ſtill with warm water 
a augmented it by degrees till we made it 

il. 

During the diſtillation, which laſted four hours, 
there appear'd a Phenomenon which very much em- 
ploy'd our curioſity, and at laſt became very ſur- 
prifing, for between the cork and the folds of blad- 
der there was lodg'd a quantity of /p:r:ts that 
ſtretched the bladders to that degree that we ex- 
pected every moment they would have burſt, and 
continued ſo notwithſtanding our cooling the ma- 
chine even to the dipping it in the well. Dr. Co- 
guelet was for piereing the bladders, but J per- 
ſuaded him to forbear till we had taken out what 
was riſen up to the pipe of the chapiter, which we 
did by boring a hole in its bottom. There came 
out about two ounces of liquor which we received 
in a vid, immediately after which the ſpirits that 

Were 
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were lodg'd between the cork and the bladders, 
not only repaſſed through the cork but likewiſe 
through the pillar of water contained in the Pipe, 
and ſo up to the top of the chapiter, and laftly' 
came whizzing ont of the little hole we had 
bored at the bottom of its pipe, it had neither 
taſte nor ſmell; and I had reaſon to believe that 
it was air incloſed in thoſe corpuſcles that are ſeen 
to float in the water, which being ſet in motion 
by the heat broke it's priſons, ſor we ſee that thoſe 
corpuſcles appear torn, and that they come from 
the ſurface of the water where the air had car- 
ried them before it could diſengage it ſelf from 
them. The ſpirit or diſtilled liquor we collected 
in the viol was of a diſagreeable bitter, and ſmell'd 
very ſtrong of ſulphur, and it feem'd to me that 
it was the ſulphur of the whole 24 pounds of wa- 
ter contain'd in the ſtill, becauſe the water which 
we took out of the gourd after the diſtillation 
was altogether infipid, being deprived of what- 
ever ſubſtances it was before impregnated with. 
The next day we diſtilled in the ſame manner the 
water of Pouxhon, which yielded a liquor only a 
little tartiſh, but it had undoubtedly loſtits ſtrength 
in fretting the pewter of the roof of the chapiter, 
for ſome weeks after as I was reQtifying ſome ſpirit 
of wine in the ſame cucurbite, it brought away 
with it through the Pipe of the chapiter, a white 
ſalt, and ſweet like falt of ſaturn, which could 


no otherwiſe be formed but by the volatile acid of 
the mineral water, as ſalt of ſaturn is formed by 
the acid of diſtilPd vinegar incorporating it felf 
with the lead. The air whizz'd out of the pipe 
of the chapiter in the diſtillation of the water of - 
Fouxhon in like manner as it did in that of Geron- 


Ia . 


fler, but without the ſmell of ſulphur. 
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In ſhort being convinc'd by theſe mente 
that it was air and not combuſtible ſpirits that 


acted with fuch violence in the waters, I thought 
it needleſs to proceed to the diſtillation of thoſe 
of Tonnelet and Sauveniere, and that it was better 
to employ my time in diſcovering how this air, 
the acid ſpirit, the mars, the ſulphur, and the 
2 which I found, enter'd into their compo- 
ion. | 

There are feveral ways which minerals and me- 
tals may mix with water in the boſom of the 
earth, but I know only two that relate to the wa- 
ters of Ha; the one is that whilſt the mine being 
ſoft is waſhed with a running water, that loads it 
ſelf with what it finds the moſt diſſoluble; the 
other preſuppoſes the water already loaded with 
an acid, and meeting with a mine hard and ſolid 
drags away as much of it, as it has time to diſ- 
ſolve, it is in this laſt manner that moſt who reaſon 
on the waters of Ha believe them to be impreg- 
nated with vitriol of mars, and they pretend to 
prove it by the taſte which comes near that of ſim- 
[ans water in which vitriol of mars has been diſ- 
oly'd, by the blackneſs it takes from gauls, and 
by the effects it produces in humane bodies. I was 
along time prepoſſeſſed with this notion, but not 
having been able by any experiment to diſcover 
this pretended vitriol, I was oblig'd to take 
another courſe; you will perhaps alledge that the 
acid which diſſolved the mine of iron to compoſe 
this vitriol of mars is ſo ſubtil, that it flyes away 
in the evaporation that I make to extract it, and 
that quitting thus the metallick matter this vitriol 
of mars is deſtroyed; if that was the caſe the al- 
calous ſalt which I extract having its pores much 
larger, is leſs liable to be preſerv d, which is con- 
trary to the experiments I have made, and par- 
ticuarly 
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ticularly to that upon the rubricks of Sauvenere 
Tonnelet and Fouxhon, that yields only an acid fix'd 
falt ina little earth and ſulphur. The other opini- 
on that ſuppoſes the mine ſoft and diſſoluble agrees 
better with my experiments, and may ſerve for a 
baſis to explain all thoſe Phenomena's I have men- 
tion'd, but firſt I think it behoves me to declare 
my opinion, how I think this mine of iron is 
vegetated in the boſom of the earth. | 

According to the analyſis that I have ſeveral 
times made of this metal, it is a compoſition of 
earth reſembling clay, of Sulphur tolerably fix'd, and 
of a double ſalt, that is to ſay, half acid, and half 
alcalous; as this compoſition could not be made 
without theſe ſeveral principles united with, and 
r each other in different manners, and 

eſides, they are all fix d except the acid in which 
the ſalt is imbibed, I therefore believe it is it that 
ought to be look'd upon as the great mobile of the 
whole work. | | 

Taking it then for granted that this earth mix'd 
with ſulphur, and alcalous fix d falt exiſts in 
the boſom of the earth, the acid of the air, ſubtil 
and always in motion, concentering in the. falt, 
muſt excite a fermentation, which tho? it can be 
neither quick nor ſtrong, being obſtructed by a 

eat quantity of earth, yet ſufficient to ſwell and 
Lilac the maſs, till the whole being interwoven 
and united together, the fermentation ceaſes, 
then this maſs thus ſwell'd and dilated begins to 
come to it ſelf by expelling the air that was lodged 
in the cavities of its rarefaction, and this inſenſi- 
bly till its whole integrant particles be ſo con- 
dens d and reunited together that they may be- 
come the proper ſubſtance or marcaſſity of iron. 
But if any water happens to run through this 
mals before it becomes thus condens d * oy 

en' 
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den'd, it is evident that by diluting and diffoly- 
ing it, the water becomes loaded with the diffe- 
rent ſubſtances of which it is compoſed, v. of 
mars already formed, of ſulphur and ſalt, which 
the acid ſpirit of air had hegun to put in mo- 
tion, and much more ſo as this ſubterraneous ve- 
getation any itſelf ſucceſſively, it is impoſſible 
that that part of this maſs, upon which the ſpirit 
of air had made its firſt impreſſions, would not 
be intirely elaborated before the other could be 
ſcarcely. begun. You will undoubtedly object that if 
this was fact, the water would not ſtay il a part 
of this maſs was form'd into a metal, but that it 
would immediately waſh it as ſoon as the ſpirit of 
air had a little rarified it, and ſo would only car- 
ry along with it the falt, earth, and ſulphur, and 
not the formed mars. To which I ſhall anſwer, 
that the maſs does not become penetrable till aſter 
the air which was incloſed, in freeing itſelf from 
its pres, makes ſeveral holes or crevices in the 
maſs, through which the water inſinuates iiſelf 
into the cavities which it left, where it loads itſelf 
with thoſe different ſubſtances, nevertheleſs part 
of the air remains entangled with ſome mars alrea- 
dy formed, not having been able to diſengage it 
ſelf otherwiſe than by carrying away with it the 
metallick particles in which it is folded up, as in 
ſo many veſicles that reſemble thoſe that are made 
in a lather of ſoap and water. The air thus in- 
cloſed yields itſelf to the current of the water 
which diſſolves the marcaſſity, and by its light- 
neſs holds the metal imperceptibly ſuſpended, and 
whoſe ſubſtance being ſo much dilated becomes 
; tranſparent, but as ſoon as the air has made its 
eſcape the theſe veſicles become ſo con- 
tracted that the tranſparence ceaſes, and being 
left to their proper weight they are ſeen to preci- 
pitatg 
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pirate themſelves from the ſurface of the water 
where the air had carried them before it could 
diſengage itſelf. x 
It is undoubtedly this air that in burſting thoſe 

viſicles cauſes ſuch a — noiſe and bublin 

of the water when *tis newly drawn and expoſ 
to a ſimple warmth, and which is followed with 
almoſt the total loſs of the vitriolick and poinant 
taſte it had at the ſpring. This has given occaſion 
to thoſe who have examin'd theſe waters to ſay, 
that they contain a volatile vitriol of mars, and 
ſpirits ſo ſubtile and penetrating, that the leaſt 
degree of heat diſſipates them, and without its be- 
ing eee to ſtay them, nevertheleſs all this de- 
pends only upon the deſtruction of the martial 
veſicles, thick ſet with the points of our airy acid 
which in this ſhape counterſeits the taſte of vitriol 
of mars, but ceaſes as ſoon as the exploſion'of the 
air tearing thoſe veſicles, and ſhaking them rough- 
1y, lets loſe the acid points fix'd in this. thin ſub- 
ſtance, that afterwards float confuſedly in the 
water, whilſt the mars with which they were 
combined falls by its proper weight to the bottom 
of the vaſe, where it appears like a kind of excre- 
ment. It is then evident, that to drink the wa- 
ters in their full ſtrength and goodneſs, it is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to come to the ſprings, becauſe 
their vertues depend as much upon this admirable 
diſpoſition of which I have explain'd the mechan- 
iſm, as of the quantity and quality of their dif- | 
ferent elements. This is ſufficiently proved by ix 
the example of gun-powder,which owes al its force, ' 

not to the quantity of ſulphur and ſalt-petre of | 

which it is compoſed, which ſeparately are wich? 

out action, but intirely to the proportion of each, 
united one with the other. e 
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- You will further object that this acid fpirit of 
air to which I attribute ſo many vertues is but 
imaginary, and that before it be allowed to at fo 
generally, and efficaciouſly, I make it plainly ap- 
pear. That is eaſy for me, having only to inſtance 
the example of poliſh'd iron that ruſts in the air, 
that of old lime, which being expoſed a lo 
time in the air, impregnates a volatile acid, a 
becomes ſalt- petre; in a word, that of the aſhes 
of wood and burnt earth, which containing only 
an alcalous fix'd ſalt, cannot ſerve to vegetation, 
nor form this double falt in the plants they pro- 
duce without the help of this ztherial acid. It 
is by this artifice that the inhabitants of Spa (with- 
out knowing the reaſon) lay ſnares for this father 
of vegetation, and oblige. him to reſt upon the 
ſurſace of the earth, without which it would pro- 


- duce little or nothing for their nutriment, I thall 


nevertheleſs obſerve, that notwithſtanding all their 
labour, they can only get it to yield rye and oats, 
and ſome ſpelt; and if they eat bread made of 
wheat, they muſt have it from elſewhere. 

There is another thing curious enough in rela- 
tion to this ſoil, which is, that earth which is 


burnt produces only two years, whereas that 


which is remanured with lime continues 25 or 
JO, bearing indifferently all forts of grain, which 

epends, in my opinion, upon the pores of the 
lime, which being of a ſubſtance more ſolid than 
the fixed ſalt of the aſhes of wood or turf, are 
not ſo eaſily deſtroyed, ſo are conſequently in a 


condition to ſerve a longer time for this kind of 


netiſm. 


5 Alter this digreſſion, I return to the waters, to 
endeavour by the ſame principles to diſcover the 


nature of each of them in particular, and where- 
in they differ one from another. by g 
8 t 
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1 is certain, that there is not any eſſential dif 
ference in all thoſe ſprings ; for they have all 
their origin from Mars, or the ſubſtance of which 
it is form'd, except that of Tonnelet, that has a 
little of the allom, which it receives in paſſing thro? 
fome alluminous earth. This difference is purely 
accidental, they all 1 — or more upon 
the ſame elements, or their different elaboration. 
The mother earth of Geronſter abounds very 
much with the alcalous ſalt, which is ſtronger 


than in any of the others, the fermentation which 


reſults from its conjunction with the airy acid is 
ſo violent, that part of its ſulphur becomes vo- 
latiliſed; at the ſame time that what remains 
hook'd in among the fermenting falts, is woven 
and elaborated into real Mars, leaving beſides 
ſome metallick ſulphur, and a great quantity of 
double ſalt, which could not be elaborated with 
the carth to become perfect Mars, before the wa- 
ter came and carried it off. Thus a bottle of this 
water comes as a medicinal potion. ready pre- 
par'd from the boſom of the earth, being com- 
d of a great quantity of this airy acid lightly 

k to our ſalts, ſulphurs, and to the metallick 
matter, of four grains of Mars divided into a 
million of parts, of ſix grains of double ſalt, of 
ſeven grains and a half of metallic ſulphur, and 
of a ſcruple of a ſulpbureous ſpirit, which provi- 
dence ſeems to have added as a corrective to the 
actual coldneſs of the water, without mentioning. 
the wonderful effects it produces upon the cauſes 
of different maladies. | oo 
+ In the Pouxhon the earth and the ſulphur pre · 
dominating over the alcalous fix d ſalt although 
abounding, the fermentation is not ſtrong enough 
to ſublimate the ſpirits, nor thoroughly elaborate: 
to a metal the ſulphur that is in its way, ien 
renders 
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renders its Mars imperfect, and is the cauſe that 
there 1s not any ſpiritualiſed ſulphur, as in the 
Geronſter, but it has as much more of the metal- 
lick ſulphur preſerved in its water by a good 
quantity of our vegetable ſalt; this it is that 
makes this water: ſo much better; though even 
it ſhould be deprived of its Mar: by the diſſipation 
of that little air it hides in its veſicles; it would 
nevertheleſs keep a long time, without its ſtrength 
and goodneſs ſuffering any conſiderable diminu- 
tion, therefore one may conclude, that being ſo 
rich in minerals, and leſs charg'd with aerial 
matter, it is the fitteſt of all the others to be 
tranſported into foreign countries; but that Geron- 
fter having its chief ſtrength from perfect Mars and 
ſpiritualiſed ſulphur which ſeparate themſelves ſo 
eaſily from the water, it ſhould be drank at the 
| ſpring. PF 
All what I have obſerved of the different mo- 
dification or elaboration that the ſulphur of the 
waters of Geronſter and Pouxhon acquire by fer- 
mentation, proves itſelf clearly, becauſe we ob- 
ſerve in thoſe of Tonnelet and Sauvemere, that 
their wanting the alcalous fix'd ſalt, as we re- 
marked in the analyſis of their rubrick, or elſe 
not having over and above what is neceſſary to 
form a little of the martial matter, the ſermenta- 
tion with the airy acid muſt ceaſe after this little 
work, leaving the ſulphur without elaboration, 
and almoſt like to common ſulphur, particularly 
in the waters of Tonnelet, in whoſe mother earth 
it is in greater quantity, it ought to ſuffer a leſs 
alteration. Thoſe two wells are therefore more 
cooling than the others, not only becauſe their 
ſulphur is neither metallick nor volatiliſed, but 
likewiſe that a great deal of the airy acid not 
having found any alcalous ſalt to incorporate mw 
mix 
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mix'd itſelf with a little earth and ſulphur, as we 
obſeryed before ; ſo that it is not without reaſon. 
that they are preſcrib'd to cool the Blood, and 
diſſolve the gravel and ſtone in the urinal paf 
ſages, preferring, however, Sauventere to Tonnelet, 
both becauſe of the crudity of its ſulphur, and fox 
its containing allom, whole aſtriction I always 
thought pernicious when it was neceſſary to di- 
late thoſe paſſages to give vent to the groſs and 
ſandy humours. T7 xt}: Am 
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LVERM body that conſiders the ſeveral mi- 
nerals that are contained in the waters of 
oa, will eaſily grant that they are of a warming 
and drying Nature, tho” at the ſame time they are 
actually cdld and moiſt, and daily experience 
ſhews us that they often produce contrary effects, 
rticularly in women afflicted with divers di- 
1 proceeding either from the ſuppreſſion or 
too great flux of the Menſes, in both which caſes, 
the diſmal conſequences of which are well known, 
theſe waters are a molt powerful remedy, yield- 
ing to no other whatſoever, of which many ex 
amples might be given. | 
They are alſo very effeCtual in curing the green 
ſickneſs, the whites and diſorders of the matrix, in 
which they not only give relief by drinking them, 
but alſo by injection, fomentation and bathing: 
they alſo cure barrenneſs proceeding either from 
the too great humidity of the matrix, or relaxa- 


tion 
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tion of the parts, and alſo prevent miſcarriages, 
of all u hich we have many inſtances. FE 

They give alſo great relief in calarrbas, either 
by drying up or evacuattng the phlegmatick and 
ſerous humours, and many perſons afflicted with 
migraims, eee and inveterated head-achs have 
been much eaſed thereby. They are very effectual 
in curing ulcers of the Penis when they are uſed by 
injection, and in ſample Gonorrheas either by drink- 
ang, ſiringing or fomentation, and in venereal Ge- 
norrheas, when the poiſon is removed, but the 
ulcers cannot be dried up, and when the parts for 
1 have been weaken'd thereby, they re- 
tore and fortity them again. A 

They alſo remove exceſſive heat of the urine, and 
quiet the pains of the kwneys and bladder, if they 
be not occaſioned by ſome obſtinate obſtruction, 
but if this be the caſe, they may increaſe the pains 
by preſſing the matter that cauſes the obſtruction, 
without expelling it altogether, which chiefly 
happens in the gravel. 

They relieve very much ſuch as are for the 
moſt part coſfive, and on the contrary they ſtop 
great looſeneſs by diluting and temperating the 
too ſharp bile. They alſo free the body of groſs, 
viſcous, phlegmatick, cholerick and melancholy 
6 humours, moſtly by urine and ſtool, often by vo- 
I - miting, and ſometimes, but rarely, by eo 
| They renew the hemerroidal flux, when ſtopped, 
12 and reſtrain it when immoderate, and by pro- 
14 moting the circulation of the blood, correctin 
4 and evacuating humours, ſometimes reſtore blin 
people to their fight. 

Thty deſtroy all ſorts of worms and inſects in 
the body, and this is fo well known, that there 
is no occaſion to deſcend to particulars, only ſhall 
| | | mention 


— 
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«Mention a perſon afflicted with a violent pif- 
_ fing of blood, with great pains in the kidneys, 


not always alike, but with frequent intervals, who 
by drinking the waters was happily deliver'd, my 
bringing away upon the 7th day a great Inſec 
which gnawed the left kidney, and thereby-apen- 
ed the veſſels, and occaſioned the piſſing fo much 
blood, and ſo violent pains. N 

They eure redneſs of eyes, as alſo the #ch, and 


other cutaneous diſtempers by uſing them either 


internally or 3 | 
The remove obſtructions in the liver, ſpleen and 
miſeraick vems, and all inflammations occaſioned 
thereby. | 1 | 
Many hydropical perſons are relieved thereby in 
a very ſurpriſing manner, diſcharging the waters 
both by urine and ſtool, and the lymphatick ve 
ſels being too much dilated or broken, are again 
conſolidated and contracted by the aſtringent par- 
ticles in the water. 0 
They are ſo comfortable to the fomach, that by 
their agreeable aſtringency they reſtore it to its 
right tone, when too much relaxed, and ſuch per- 
ſons as are incommoded with vomiting, belchmg 
biccups, and throuing up their vitiuals, do ſoon fing 
relief after they begin drinking. They are more 
effectual than any other remedy for carrying off 


ſand, and freeing from all nephritick pains, and 


often carry off ſmall ſtones ; but ſuch as ſuſpe& 
that they have great ſtones in their kidneys, _ 
ought to uſe them with great caution, and if the 


are reſolved to drink them, they ought not to 


any exerciſe, as in other caſes, but drink them 


a bed, leſt the ſtones be looſened and carried into 


the ureters, as has ſometime happened ; they ate 
alſo very effectual for curing ulcers in the kidneys 
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and bladder, incontinency of urine and diabetes, 
if uſed with due precaution. = 

In ſcorbulick cales they are found to be an ex- 
cellent ſpecifick. The inhabitants of Ha are free 
trom:head-aches, catarrhs, heart-aches, ſtone, and 
obſtruction of the ſpleen and liver, and it is rare 
to ſee any of them incommoded with jaundice, 
gout, ſcab or epilepſy. By all which it appears 
that theſe waters have a ſingular virtue not only 
for the preſervation of health, but alſo exceed 
moſt ſhop-remedies for the cure of diſeaſes, and 
that with expedition and ſafety, and great gentle- 
nels, and may be uſed by all perſons, old and 
young, in moſt conſtitutions, and all ſeaſons of 
the year. | FO 
Notwithſtanding of what has been ſaid of 
their ſingular virtue and efficacy, yet no perſon 
_ ought to preſume: to order them in all kind of 
diſtempers as an univerſal remedy ; for in t 
opinion of very wiſe phyſicians they are not g 
either in Epidemical or Endemal diſtempers, as the 
Plague, Poiſon, Pox, Cancer, Apoplexies, Epi- 
lepſy, true Palſies, Aſthma's, Sc. in which, tho 
ſometimes they may accidentally give relief, 
yet they are by no, means a ſpecifick for 

em. | 

It weuld be proper now to give an account of 
the method — rules that are judged neceſſary to 
be obſerved in the uſe of the waters; but as in 
the preceding Treatiſe on the waters of Pyrmont the 
learned author has given a very full account of 
that method which after many years experience 
he has found to be the beſt and moſt ſucceſsful, 
and has laid down ſuch: rules as are very proper 
o be obſerved in the uſe of all mineral waters, 
and as they are very applicable to the Ha waters 


* 
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and coincide for the "moſt part with what the 
moſt experienced phyſicians have faid upon that 


head, I did not think it proper to trouble the rea» 


der with uſeleſs repetitions, but judge it ſufficient 
to refer the patient to the preceding Treatiſe, 
where he will find many things highly reaſonable, 
and worthy to be taken paticular notice of, as 
contributing very much to his ſucceſsful uſe of 
the waters. | 1 98 
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Page 15. Line 9. for ſuperficies read ſuyface. p. 16. 1. 27, 28, 
29, to the end of the page, for grain r. grains. p. 22. I. 13, for 


Hare r. Hare. p. 25. I. 16. dele preſently. P. 30. 1. 15. r. pulveriſed, 


P. 43.1. 35. r. acid of vitriol. p. 46. I. 5. for vitriol r. vitriolictł, 
and in ſeveral other places, I. 8. r. overcome, 1. 9. r. form. p. 50. 


i. 26. for tepmeating r. temperating. p. 51. 1. 7. r. Cachexies. p. . 


1. 9. r. aſſiſtance. p. 85. I. 31. for come r. comes: p. 91. I. 32, for 


bealths F. health. p. 3. I. 3. r. prime. 
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lecta ab innumeris fere Mendis, quibus pleræque omnes Edi- 
tiones antea ſcatebant, repurgata ; ac variis inſuper Notts ali- 
iſque utiliſſimis accefſionibus illuſtrata & aucta, Curante Tho- 
ma Ruddimanno, A. M 2 Tom. Folio. 

3. The Peerage of Scotland: Containing an Hiſtorical and 
Genealogical 8 of the Nobility of that Kingdom. 
Collected from the Publick Records of the Nation, the Char- 
ters, and other * of the Nobility, and from the moſt 
approved Hiſtories, Folio. | 

4. The Lives and Characters of the Officers of the Crown, 
and of the State in Scotland, from the Beginning of the 
Reign of King David I. to the Union of the two Kingdoms. 
Collected from Original Charters, Chartularies, Authentick 
Records, and the moſt approved Hiſtories. With an A 

ndix containing ſeyeral Original Papers relating to the 
3 and referring to them. Both by GEO. Crawrorp, 
Eſq; Folio. 

5. A Syſtem of Heraldry, Speculative and Practical. With 
the true / 66x of Blazon, according to the moſt approved He- 
ralds in Europe. Illuftrated with ſuitable Examples of Armo- 
rial Figures and Atchievements of che moſt conſiderable Sir- 
names and Families in Scotland, &c. Together with Hiſto- 
£ncal and Genealogical Memorials relative thereto. . By 
ALEXANDER NisBETT, Eſq, Folio. 

The Hiſtory of the Chupch under the Old Teſtament, 
om the Creation of. the World; with a particular Account 
of the State of the Jews before and after the Babyloniſh 
Captivity, and down to the preſent Time: Wherein the Af- 
fairs and Learning before the Birth of Chriſt, are — 
| ted. 
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Books Printed for A. Milan, 
ſtrated. To which is ſubjoined, a Diſcourſe to promote the 


Converſion of the In ws to Chriſtianity, Folio. 
7. The Hiſtory of the Propagation of Chriſtianity, and 
Overthrow of T Rs Wherein the Chriſtian 2 is 
atry 1s 


confirmed, the Riſe and Progreſs of Heathen Ido 


conſider d; the Overthrow of Paganiſm, and the ſpreading . 


of Chriſtianity in the ſeveral Ages of the New Teſtament 
Church is explained; the preſent State of Heathens is en- 
quired into, and Methods for their Converſion offer d. The 
hird Edition, with Additions, Alterations, and a compleat 
Alphabetical Index. Two Vols. 8vo. 
heſe Two. by Rovsxxr Mittar, A.M. 


«© This Book is recommended by the Biſhop of London 
e in his ſecond Paſtoral Letter, p. 21. as written by a faith- 


ful and judicious Hand. 

8, The Hiſtory of the Sufferings of the Church of Scot- 
land, from the Reſtauration to the Revolution. Collected 
from the Publick Records, Original Papers, and Manuſcripts 
of that Time, and other well-atteſted Narratives. By Ro- 
EAT Woprow, M. A. 2 Vols. | > 

9. The Hiſtory of the Union of Great Britain, By 
DaxikL Dzros. Doge from the Publick Records. 

1 Pharmacopœia Collegii Regii Medicorum Edinbur- 

enſis. 13 
. 11. De Re Medica Diſſertationes Quatuor Thomæ Symſoni, 
Medicine & Anatomices, in Academia Scotorum ad Fanum 
Andreæ, Profeſſoris Candoſſenſis, 8vo. 

12. The Syſtem of the Womb, with a particular Account 


of the Menſes, independent of a Plethora. To which are 


ſabjoined, a few Obſervations relating to Cold, and irs Effects 
upon the Body. By the above Author, 8 Co. | 
13. Grammaticz Latinæ Inſtitutiones, facili & ad Puerorum 
captum accommodata, Methodo perſcriptz Thoma Ruddi- 
manno, A. M. Autore. Editio Secunda, 8vo. 
14 Ditto, in 2 Vols. Additæ ſunt, in provectiorum gratiam, 
Notz perpetuz : quibus non ſolum Latini ſermonis præcepta 


plenius explicantur, ſed & ea pleraque omnia, quæ à ſummis 


grammaticis aliiſque ad hanc artem illuſtrandam ſunt obſer- 
vata, ſuccinctè ſimul perſpicueque traduntur. Perfecit & ſuis 
ani mad verſionibus auxit. 


15. The Rudiments of the Latin Tongue: Or, A plain * 


eaſy Introduction to the Latin Grammar. Wherein tht. 


Principles of the Language are eee, digeſted bo 
Engliſh and Latin. ith uſeful Notes an | 
Nader the Terms of Grammar, and further improving 


ules. By the above Author. The Sixth Edition corrected, 
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. Muſick for the Sangs, in 6 Parts, by ſeveral of the 


Maſters, in a neat Pocket Volume. 


Books Printed for A. Mitu as. 
16. Titi Lucretii Cari De Rerum Natura Libri 6. ad pe | 
AC 


morum exemplarium veritatem exacti. Que præterea in 
Patavina —— acceſſerint, Epiſtolæ ſubſequentis poſtreæm 


paginæ declarant. 


17. C. Valerii Flacci Setini Balbi Patavini Argonauticon 


Libri 8. Ex Recenfione Nicolai Heinfii Dan. F. & Petri 
Burmanni, V. C. | 


18. Cornelii Nepdtis quæ exſtant omnia. Quid præterea in 
accuratiſſima hac editione præſtitum fit, indicat Epiſtola ad 
Lectorem 3 | 

Theſe Three printed at Padua. N 

19 A Treatiſe concerning the Manner of Fallowin 


Ground, Raiſing of Gra$-Sceds, and Training of Lint an 


Hemp for the Increaſe and Improvement of the Linnen Ma- 
nufactories in Scotland. Publiſhed for the Benefit of the 
Farmers in that Kingdom, by the Honourable Society for 
improving in the Kaowledge of Agriculture. 10 

20. A Vindication of the true Art of Self- Defence, with 
a Propoſal to the Honourable Members of Parliament for 
erecting a Court of Honour in Great Britain. Recommended 
to all Gentlemen, but particularly to the Soldiery, To 
which is annexed, A Short but very Uſeful Memorial fur 
Sword-Men. By Sir W:t11am Hops, Bart. late Deputy- 
Governor of Edinburgh Caſtle. 

21. The Scaſons, a Hymn, a Poem to the Memory of Sir 
Isaac NE wrox, and Britannia, a Poem, in 4to. and Svo. 

22. The Tragedy of Sophonisba. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal in Prury-Lane, by his Majeſty s Servants, to. and 8vo. 
. *Theſe Two by Mr. ;' ay ear, | 

25. Eurydice, a . Acted at the Theatre Royal. in 
Drury-Lane by his Majeſty's Servants, By Mr. MALLEV, 
dvo. 

24. Poems in 2 Vols. 12mo. 2 

25. The Ever-Green. Being a Collection cf Scots Poems 
wrote by the Ingenious before the Year 1600, 2 Vols. 12mo. 

26. The Tea-Table Miſcellany : Or, A Collection of 
Scots Sangs, in 3 Vols. The Ninth Edition. Being the com; 
pleateſt and moſt correct of any yet publiſhed, 12mo. , 

Theſe Three by ALLAN Ramsay. The Sangs adorn'd 
with the Author's Head curioufly engraven from a new 
Drawing by his Son, | 


8. A Treatiſe of Muſick, Speculative, Practical, and 


rrical. By ArEANDEKMR Maricorth. 


29. The Works of Mr, Henry Needler, conſiſting of Ori. 
einal Poems, Tranſlations, Eſſays and Letters. Publiſh'd by 
Ir. DuxcomBe, The Second Edition, amo. | 


